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THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY announces for the coming issues: 


AUGUST SEPTEMBER OCTOBER 
ADOLPHE APPIA THE THEATRE IN ENGLAND Broapway STEPS OuT 
A —— _ to “7 _ Articles on contemporary The prospects for the 
great modern theatre phi English playwriting, acting, scones 1932.33. Pleas of the 


osopher whose writings have ‘ie ees Glee occ. ber 
never before been translated ‘i aes 
into English. 

Lee Simonson in an article in 
the August issue says of 
Appia: “Practitioners of 
stagecraft were converted by 
a set of illustrations to a 
gospel which most of them 
never read.” 


American and English leading producers, the ve- 


writers. The _ illustrations hicles of well-known players, 
consist in part of photo- the schedules of. important 
graphs of some of the most 
interesting plays recently pro- 
duced in London and other 
important centres. etc. 


playwrights, new and old, 


the position of the theatre, 
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PEER GYNT 


Bernard Daniels of Yankton College (South Dakota) 
in the name part of Ibsen’s drama, directed by 
Sydney Howard Spayde. (Photograph by Janousek). 








THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


The WORLD and the THEATRE 


Lady Gregory — Photography — 
Theatre Conference — The 
Voice of the Actor 


HE death of Lady Gregory had a 

peculiarly poignant significance for 
the American Tributary Theatre. In 
the idea of the Abbey Theatre which 
she founded, in the coalition of artists 
and poets for the creation of a theatre 
that should represent its native land 
with that high imagination which, more 
truly than anything else, approximates 
truth, lay the inspiration upon which 
the best of America’s art theatres based 
their aims: Nor can those theatres for- 
get the sensitive and poetic dramas, like 
The Rising of the Moon, Spreading 
the News, and Workhouse Ward which 
were so inevitable a part of their fledg- 
ling efforts. In the Irish Renaissance 5 coe din ee wy 
Lady Gregory was a commanding fig- + Franz Felix, is for the Father in 
ure. To the rebirth of all that is best rs The Veil of Pierrette, a 
in the American theatre she contributed + seo ria oka <4 


more than may be reckoned. Repertory Playhouse Associates, un- 
der the direction of Herbert V. Gel- 


lendré, a new organization developing 
HE performance of a play, whether , permanent repertory company. 
. 


professional or amateur, leaves no 
record of its life in any sense compar- [-.YNN RIGGS’ Sump'n Like 
Wings, which has waited for a 
able to the record that other forms of art considerable time for production in 
can make. The play dies as it lives. a appeared — > a 
Aside from the memories of its audience 60°, Haeck in 2 ee 


and the files of journals in which crit- Schouwburg of Brussels. 
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HE most theatrical news of the 

theatre comes this month not 
from Broadway but from the steep 
and narrow streets of Central City, 
Colo., a mining town deserted since 
the gold rush days. There the old 
Opera House that was long the art 
centre of a pioneering community 
will be reopened on July 16th for a 
week’s performance of Camille under 
the direction of Robert Edmond 
Jones, who has also designed the sets 
and costumes. The cast includes 
Lillian Gish as Marguerite, Ray- 
mond Hackett as Armand, Moffat 
Johnson: as Pére Duval, Frederick 
Worlock as de Varville, Lewis Martin 
as Gaston, Ian Wolfe as Gustave, 
Cora Witherspoon as Prudence, 
Leona Boytel as Nichette, Mary 
Morris as Nanine, Helen Freeman 
as Olympe. Music is under the di- 
rection of Macklin Marrow. The 
audience on the opening night will be 
in the costume of the period. They 
will come from Denver on the old 
narrow gauge railroad as far as 
Blackhawk and go from Blackhawk 
to Central City by the old stage. 
Teller House, Central City’s most 
famous hotel, will be reopened for 
the occasion and the old bar is being 
refurbished for the grand ball which 
will follow the play. So the event 
becomes not only a play-revival but 
the revival of a notable chapter in 
American history. 


& 
48 HE Players Club has chosen 


Troilus and Cressida for its 
annual spring revival, beginning on 
June 6th'and playing for one week. 
The leading players will be Otis 
Skinner ‘as Thersites, Edith Barrett 
as Cressida, Eugene Powers as Pan- 
darus, and Charles Coburn as Ajax. 
Blanche Yurka will appear as Helen. 


e 
A LFRED LUNT and Lynn 
Fontanne are scheduled to open 
the new season with Noel Coward in 
a play of his writing called Design 
for Living.. An announcement from 
the Theatre Guild says that this pro- 


duction is, only in the manner of an 
interim absence from the Guild ranks. 





Design by Lee Mitchell for the Northwestern 
University Theatre’s production of Andreyev’s 
The Life of Man, staged by John F. Baird. 


icism of a performance appears, neither 
of which transmit vividly the quality of 
a production, there is only one way of 
acquiring any knowledge of what it was 
like. That is, from photographs. And 
the art of stage photography is one so 
special, requiring so much technical 
skill and artistic vision to translate stage 
movement, color, light, accurately, that 
nine times out of ten a photograph by 
any man not specially trained to it tells 
no truth. Francis Bruguiére, one of the 
few who have solved the problem com- 
pletely, said that he succeeded by taking 
a photograph not of what he saw but of 
his “inner conviction” about what he 
saw. Which means that he translated 
the art of the theatre into his own art of 
photography just as an etcher or en- 
graver might do in making a portrait of 
an actor or a scene from a play. In 
making up the Tributary Theatre Year 
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AMERICAN CHARACTER Stupies: Maxine King and Glenn McDaniels in 
Green Grow the Lilacs, Little Theatre of Dallas, directed by Charles 
Meredith. (Photograph by Marlow’s); True Thompson and Jan Dug- 
gan in Fashion, Little Theatre of Beverly Hills (for professionals), di- 
rected by Oliver Hinsdell (Photograph by Walter Fred Seely); Lawry 
Welch in Sun-up, Temple University, Philadelphia, directed by Paul E. 
Randall (Photograph by Richard R. Frame) ; Intimate Strangers, Players 
Club of Swarthmore, Pa. (Photograph by George Jones). 


ge 








British CHARACTERS IN AMERICAN Propuctions: Journey's End at the 
University of Missouri Workshop, directed by Donovan Rhynsberger; 
Arthur Gray in Escape at the University of Oregon, direction of Ottilie 
Seybolt; John Ferguson at Drake University, directed by James J. Fider- 
lick; Box and Cox, Sacramento (California) Community Players. 








CHARACTER STUDIES FROM THE CLASSICS 


On this page a series of Shakespearian figures: Albert M. Ottenheimer as 
Friar Lawrence in Romeo and Juliet, at the Seattle Repertory Playhouse, 
direction by Florence Bean James; Hilton Edwards as Shylock in The 
Merchant of Venice in the Dublin Gate Theatre’s production; a scene 
from Twelfth Night at the Fountain Valley School of Colorado, direction 
by Alexander Campbell, (Photograph by Laura Gilpin) ; R. F. Marshall 
in Richard III at Amherst College, direction by Curtis Canfield. 

On the next page a group of clowns: Scenes from Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle directed by Harold Evans at the Ohio University Playshop; 
Moliére’s The Miser at Dartmouth College, direction by Warner Bentley 
(Photograph by Arthur Studios) ; The Taming of the Shrew at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Laboratory Theatre, directed by Valentine B. Windt; 
Shaw’s The Devil’s Disciple at the University of Montana by the Mon- 
tana Masquers, directed by William Angus. 











CHARACTER STUDIES FROM THE CLASSICS 
(See page 515) 


THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


Book the matter of getting adequate 
representation of amateur productions 
through photographs by amateur pho- 
tographers, has always been one of the 
chief problems. This year many of the 
theatres and universities have sensed the 
inadequacy of their records and one of 
them, the University of Colorado, has 
worked out a possible solution to the 
problem by training two students as a 
part of their dramatic work in the special 
problems of dramatic photography. 


NDOUBTEDLY the most impor- 
tant thing that has happened in 
the world of the Tributary Theatre this 
year is the establishment of the National 
Theatre Conference “to serve collec- 
tively the interests of the American 
theatre.” Already the organization has 
members, either active or associate, in 
sixteen states of the union including 
theatres, schools and individuals in- 
terested in the arts. The survey of “The 
American Theatre in Social and Edu- 
cational Life; Its Needs and Opportun- 
ities,” which is being prepared by the 
Conference -for the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, is expected to 
have its findings in shape by the first of 
September, and already the secretary re- 
ports the accumulation of a great mass 
of interesting facts and figures relating 
to the growth of the drama, of dramatic 
education, of theatre building, of thea- 
tre libraries, etc., and of problems that 
hamper their growth. 


NE of the indications that the 
actor’s craft is regaining the re- 
spect it has always had in the theatre’s 
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Poster by Steve McGaw for the Hume 
Fogg High School (Nashville) production 
of The Hunchback of Notre Dame. 


ASPER DEETER of the Hedge- 
row Theatre, one of the most 
active producers of untried plays in 
the country, has on his current sched- 
ule Albert Bein’s The Heavenly Ex- 
press and Lynn Riggs’ Cherokee 
Night. Riggs’ Lonesome West is 
scheduled for production in the late 
summer by E. C. Mabie of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and several other 
theatres. Frank Elser who wrote 
Mr. Gilhooley, is also listed for a 
number of Little Theatre produc- 
tions with a new play, Low Bridge. 


HESE notes from the Dallas Lit- 

tle Theatre under the direction of 
Charles Meredith make their own 
comment: The plays were The Sec- 
ond Man, Spread Eagle, Saint Joan, 
Six Characters, Green Grow the 
Lilacs, Once in a Lifetime, Loyalties. 
Of these the most successful from the 
box-office standpoint was Green Grow 
the Lilacs, with Saint Joan and Once 
in a Lifetime following. Six Char- 
acters showed the least financial re- 
turn. The most successful play finan- 
cially in the eleven years existence of 
the theatre was Arms and the Man. 
The most successful plays of the past 
three seasons have all been costume 
productions—Arms and the Man, 
Ten Nights in a Bar Room, Green 
Grow the Lilacs. The least popular 
plays of the two seasons before this 
were The Adding Machine and 
Hotel Universe. 
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Woodcut by Lynn Ford for the 
program of Green Grow the 
Lilacs at the Dallas Little Theatre. 


NCLUDED in the stimulating 
news notes from English theatres 

of city and country are the follow- 
ing: The Stockport Garrick Society, 
founded in 1900 as a rebel theatre 
when Shaw and Ibsen were frowned 
upon in the professional playhouse, 
has produced five or more plays a 
season ever since and now has over 
two hundred productions, apart from 
revivals, to its credit. The Society 
has a membership of nearly 600, a 
well stocked library, a junior section, 
and its own orchestra. . . . The Lei- 
cester Little Theatre, founded in 
1922, last January proudly opened its 
new playhouse. The theatre is small 
and intimate, having a seating ca- 
pacity of 400, a stage with a 28 foot 
opening and an 18 foot depth, a 
height of 40 feet for flying scenery 
and a like depth below for storage. 
It has a modern lighting equipment 
and a number of dressing rooms two 
of which are large enough to accom- 
modate rehearsals. . . . Elmer Rice’s 
Street Scene, produced by the Hull 
Repertory Theatre, proved “the 
greatest artistic success in the history 
of the theatre” and made way for a 
later triumph with the same author’s 
See Naples and Die. . . . The Bris- 
tol Little Theatre, founded in De- 
cember 1923, has presented over 350 
plays—20 of them for the first time 
on any stage and over 250 which 
would not have been seen in Bristol 
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good days, is the renewed emphasis be- 
ing placed upon a beautiful and expres- 
sive use of the voice. In a naturalistic 
theatre, where men and women do as 
they do in life, say what they ordinarily 
think, in a speech that is everyman’s and 
not an artist’s speech, it is not very im- 
portant that anything be said beauti- 
fully. But in the theatre where life is 
heightened to art—which is to say in 
the only real theatre there is—a beauti- 
ful voice, beautiful words, and beauti- 
ful speech are among the elements of 
first importance. Madame Frances 
Robinson- Duff, one of the most success- 
ful dramatic coaches, wrote recently to 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY some para- 
graphs worth quoting: 

“(Men and women,” she said, “whose 
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Program Cover, by Elizabeth 
Benson, Hood College, Md. 
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voices show no knowledge of tone, 
rhythm, inflection, are often sent to me 
in order that I may by some quick, 
superficial training, correct their man- 
ner of articulation. The complaints 
generally made are that one cannot un- 
derstand what they say and that their 
voices do not carry. I always rebel at 
the idea that articulation, which is the 
ultimate movement in speech and must 
be created with the lips and the tip of 
the tongue, should even be thought to be 
obtainable without a perfecting of the 
instrument of speech, which is the voice. 
Upon what kind of an instrument shall 
one produce an inflection of tone. With 
no foundation to build upon, where shall 
one place the faultless emittance of con- 
sonants and vowels, the speaking scale? 
Most of the applicants have a tempo in 
which they speak ordinarily and another 
which they use in attacking a part for 
the stage. They are completely unable 
to change either, and are happily un- 
aware of this fact. They neither hear 
tone nor tempo. They do not know that 
tempo of the diaphragm accelerates or 
retards the beat of the heart and the 
flow of blood through the entire body. 
When lines are spoken from the dia- 
phragm they are real and, according to 
the physical condition of the human in- 
strument at that moment, they are each 
time recreated with all the power and 
sincerity that this instrument can pro- 
ject. How is it possible for an actor 
to express an emotion through the me- 
dium of an instrument with which, con- 
sciously, he is unacquainted? There 
can be no harmony where there is no 
knowledge of harmony.” 
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but for the Little Theatre. Mr. 
Ralph Hutton (the only remaining 
member of the original company) 
during the last nine years has either 
acted in or produced nearly 400 plays, 
and his colleague, Mr. Alfred Brooks, 
is a close second with nearly 350 
plays. ... The Greater London 
Players were organized to present 
repertory to the inhabitants of the 
London suburbs who have no local 
theatre. The company offers a new 
play each week which they produce in 
a circuit of halls in Greater London, 
taking with them all settings and 
properties required for their perform- 
ances. Their most popular produc- 
tion this season has been The Taming 
of the Shrew. New plays which this 
company recently performed for the 
first time on any stage include The 
Rock by Irene Gordon, and The 
Great Day by Muriel Forwood... . 
The St. Pancras People’s Theatre 
is nearing the end of a good first 
year as a fully independent com- 
munity theatre housed in its own 
playhouse at Charrington Hall, 
Crowndale Road, N.W.1. The price 
of admission is 6d while the best seats 
in the theatre are only 2/6 and 1/6. 
The past season included productions 
of Street Scene, Old English, Take 
Two from One and Alison’s House 
(for the first time in London.) 





Program signet for Molnar’s Olympia 
at the Lobero Theatre, Santa Barbara. 
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THE ENGLISH SCENE 
Little Theatres in Big Cities 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


ional theatre of the next twenty years, a safe prophecy would 
be the decline if not the disappearance of the middle-sized play- 
house as it exists to-day. It is not only the slump that has made such 
theatres hard to fill; they were already on the down grade, thanks 
to the rise of the talkie and the lessened productivity of the dramatist. 
At this moment there are about thirty middle-sized playhouses in 
London, and half of them are closed; and reports from New York 
or Paris or Berlin are no becter. Too many forces are working 
against the proscenium type of theatre furnished with seating for a 
thousand people. It goes on functioning from force of habit more 
than from necessity. Its writers are vaguely aware that they stand 
at the end of one dramatic period and the beginning of another, and 
rather than linger in so doubtful a position they have either given up 
writing or gone to Hollywood. Its players are being steadily drawn 
away by the same currents. Its stage directors snatch at whatever 
opportunities stage or film can offer. Its audiences, however senti- 
mentally attached they may be to the mediocre play, are bound to 
admit in the end that it compares poorly with a good talkie; and 
they themselves lack reinforcement, for the thinking young people 
to-day are mostly movie-fans and not theatre-lovers. Its designers 
and architects, who between them might do much to adapt the old 
playhouse to new conditions, cannot go to work without the direc- 
tion of managements with a policy. Its producing managers? They 
are too busy with urgent problems of rent and backing to consider 
the theatre’s general tendency over a term of years. Its proprietors 
and landlords? They are the most bewildered people of all, for 
after twenty years of successful gambling in theatrical real estate 
it is astounding to find such property without a quotation. 
But all these interested parties will agree upon one point, which is 
this. The thousand-seat playhouse is too small for musical comedy 


= one had to forecast the likeliest developments in the profes- 
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The Chalk Circle, ancient Chinese Drama, produced at the St. 
Louis Little Theatre under the direction of Thomas Wood Stev- 
ens; settings by F. Ray Leimkuehler. (Photograph by Kajiwara). 
Emperor Jones by Eugene O'Neill, Produced at Denver University 
Civic Theatre, directed by Walter Sinclair; settings designed by 
Wayne Barger. (Photograph by Charles S. Price). 
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Scenes from Escape at the Little Theatre of 
Duluth, directed by Alan Wallace; dnna Christie 
at the Gloucester School of the Little Theatre 
directed by Florence Evans and Florence Cun- 
ningham; and Caponsacchi at the University of 
Oklahoma, direction by Rupel Jones. 
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or revue or Reinhardt spectacle; and it is too big for nine “straight” 
plays out of ten. One occasional success in comedy or drama may 
fill the theatre, but the general rule is a half-success or failure that 
needs bolstering by a wholesale distribution of free seats (that in- 
evitable curse of the European theatrical system). Therefore one 
great problem of the professional theatre, perhaps the main problem, 
must be a readjustment of seating capacity to demand. 

Admittedly some of the plays produced in each London season 
could never fill a rabbit-hutch. But most of them could fill a theatre 
smaller than the actual house in which they are performed, and fill 
it with that show of crowded life which is theatrically so valuable. 
Moreover they could fill it for a longer run and with greater advan- 
tage to the players, who are at present treated as pawns in the pro- 
ducing gamble of “capacity or nothing”, and thrown out of work 
after a few days or a fortnight because their play attracts 2000 
persons weekly instead of 7000. Even the playwright will not frown 
upon the prospect of smaller weekly fees over a longer space of time. 
It is reasonable also to assume that a smaller house means diminished 
running expenses and overhead charges, though not of course smaller 
in direct proportion to seating accommodation. And but for ex- 
travagant attempts to keep up appearances by advertisement, these 
economies could be made substantial. 

At present the producing manager of a “straight” play would be 
better off, in nine cases out of ten, if he could present it in a theatre 
of two-thirds less capacity than the house to which he is committed. 
All that is necessary is to recognize the limitation of the theatrical 
audience as a fact. It has always been limited, it is more than ever 
limited to-day, in spite of the growth of the entertainment public 
as a whole. To understand this is not to proclaim the death of the 
theatre as institution, or to regard it as being the plaything of a 
coterie. And since there are plenty of realists among producing 
managers, we shall soon see the pulling-down of many playhouses 
seating a thousand people, and the building of others seating from 
150 to 400. 

Economically that means reducing the theatre business to rational 
terms. Artistically it gives greater freedom, for it means ceasing to 
angle for the support of the movie hundreds of thousands, and recog- 
nizing that the theatre hundreds or thousands have a taste of their 
own. I should myself look forward cheerfully to the surrender of all 
the main-street theatres to movies and musical spectacular shows, 
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and the retirement of all the serious plays and comedies to little 
houses in the side streets. Many things would be smaller under 
such a scheme, royalties and salaries and the price of seats among 
them. But I think when the theatre had once accepted these draw- 
backs and moved into its new quarters, it would become more dis- 
interested and more hopeful than it has been for this generation 
past. And let us note in passing that this is not a dramatic but a 
theatrical question. If the middle-sized theatre could be saved by 
the dramatist it would be saved pretty easily. If it were the proper 
mouthpiece of to-day’s writer for the stage, it would be re-estab- 
lished to-morrow; but it is not. It is the mouthpiece of yesterday’s 
writer, and to-day it seldom utters anything but echoes. 

I write this although the only straight play in London that inter- 
ests me deeply, called Musical Chairs, is flourishing in a main-street 
theatre of some capacity. To my mind it remains nevertheless a 
little theatre play. Here is a piece written by an artist to please 
himself, without one compromising glance at what is called “the 
public”, and directed and played by artists who respect their ma- 
terial. And as generally happens on these occasions, it is an out- 
standing success which could fill a theatre twice the size. A fortunate 
stroke on which the author (Ronald Mackenzie) and the director 
(Theodore Komisarjevsky) and the players (John Gielgud, Carol 
Goodner, Frank Vosper) deserve felicitations. Such pieces bring new 
life into the professional theatre just because they have nothing to 
do with its routine and habit of thought. Some of the reviewers of 
Musical Chairs, trying to describe its imaginative quality, wrote it 
down as “English Tchekov”. And others, irritated by the same 
quality, declared it to be “meaningless”, which was just what they 
declared Tchekov himself to be when The Cherry Orchard was pro- 
duced by the Stage Society. It should be enough to call it a good 
play with an uncertain movement, made the more conspicuous by a 
rare sincerity of acting which never tries to bluff the spectator. 

Twenty years ago this work would have been produced by the 
Stage Society or the Court Theatre under Granville-Barker’s man- 
agement; that is to say in one of the middle-sized theatres before a 
small audience. To-day it finds no difficulty in catching the ear of 
the market-place; yet it remains the exception proving the rule that 
little theatres are the hope of distinguished plays. Had it required 
a dozen sets instead of one, or a cast of twenty instead of a handful, 
what management would have risked putting it upon the stage? 
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Only the professional little theatre can undertake that sort of adven- 
ture, because its losses are as limited as its possible gains. I should 
expect to see piece after piece of the Musical Chairs calibre pro- 
duced in the side-street theatres of the near future. 

And I would go further and ask whether there are any good plays 
(Reinhardt spectacular pieces excluded) that would not be the bet- 
ter for being played in a theatre of half the general size. Shakes- 
peare certainly is no exception; and the first modern producer to 
mount his plays in a house of Elizabethan proportions may easily 
make a fortune. If audiences have any Shakespearean taste to-day, 
it is a desire to listen and hear every word, which to my regret I was 
unable to hear when seated in the eighth row at King Henry the 
Fourth, Part Two in the new Memorial Theatre at Stratford. And 
I believe they are not so anxious to see the cinematic procession of a 
street, which is made possible by the new device of the revolving 
stage in the same theatre. I would not carp at such a contrivance, 
which is used with discretion; but when the old Memorial Theatre 
was once burned down would it not have been better to rebuild it 
altogether as a little Elizabethan playhouse with its auditorium 
round about the stage? Then the players would have to be audible 
or perish (having substantially nothing but voice with which to 
make their effect) and all complications of scenery would become 
needless. Notwithstanding the work of William Poel, we have no 
such playhouse in Britain, and nothing approaching it in construc- 
tion except the Maddermarket Theatre, Norwich. 


Yet no one will dispute that the Elizabethan or Jacobean play- 
house was a successful type of professional little theatre. It was well 
adapted to the plays it performed, which is more than can be said of 
many of our theatres to-day. Perhaps it is better adapted not only 
to Elizabethan drama, but to all drama possessing a poetic appeal, 
than the playhouse as we know it. And to my thinking the con- 
troversy concerning the Stratford Memorial Theatre should concern 
the interior rather than the exterior of the building. There are 
features of the purest harmony and grace in this interior; but in 
essentials it remains a monument of obsolete ideas in Shakespearean 
presentation. The picture-producing of Elizabethan drama carries 
with it all the old dull conventions of diction and playing; and none 
but a company of geniuses could overcome the obstacles erected at 
Stratford by the architect, working with the approval of a committee. 

To return to the little theatre in the big city, one more play of the 
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London spring season was given a setting too large and important 
for its real interest. This was Wings Over Europe, by Maurice 
Browne and Robert Nichols, which many readers know already as 
a problem piece representing the British Cabinet faced with a young 
scientist’s discovery that he can explode the atom and determine the 
world’s fate at will. The scientist is perhaps wrongly conceived as 
a vague believer in humanity, but the problem is none the less vital 
and it should have been presented frankly as intellectual melodrama, 
that is to say in the half-lights of a tiny playhouse where no attention 
is paid to realistic detail and a tail-coat is considered properly as a 
theatrical joke. Instead of this, it was presented on a stage that 
seemed not only to represent but to be the Cabinet Room in Downing 
Street, so that all of us who know our politicians were predisposed 
to boredom from the beginning. Not even Shaw could have made a 
success of his discussion in such circumstances; and the little theatre 
play was lost in a wilderness of realistic splendours. I believe it was 
played in an even larger theatre in New York; but those days are 
past. The Gate was the place for it in London—always assuming 
it to suit the audience of that little house. 

Kaiser’s From Morn to Midnight still suits them, as Peter God- 
frey proves by taking the play at top speed and preventing his list- 
ener from stopping to think about it at all. As the translator and 
sponsor of this play, I confess that it now seems to me effective purely 
as a piece of theatrical notation, and in that sense more effective 
than ever. Also it has the advantage of fitting every size of theatre 
down to the diminutive Gate with an equal possibility of illusion. 

It is worth while noting by the way that the little theatre can be as 
well equipped from the scenic and lighting standpoint as the house 
holding a thousand people. And for that matter its stage can be as 
large; all that is necessary is to get rid of the idea of a fixed propor- 
tion of space between the house “behind” and “in front”. Many of 
the professional little theatres of the near future will have big stages 
with elaborate lighting installations, together with all mechanical 
contrivances to reduce the need for stage staffs. And if any one asks 
the crucial question “Can they pay?” I refer him to the experience 
of the London theatres in general during this season of 1931-32. 
Admitting that the theatre is a luxury, there is no reason for making 
it an extravagance by giving away thousands of tickets nightly. It 
will be better conducted in the interest of all parties as a luxury on 
the small scale. 
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SCENES FROM BritisH LITTLE THEATRES 


Magda Baumann as Mary, and Mark Tobey 
as Joseph in a Nativity play produced by the 
Dartington Hall School at Staverton Church 
(Photograph by Stuart Black) ; scenes from 
Down Our Street produced by the Hudders- 
field Thespians, and from the Dublin Gate 
Theatre’s production of E. W. Tocher’s The 
Old Lady Says No (Photograph by the 
Graphic Studios, Dublin). 
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SCENES 


FROM 


BRITISH 


LittLeE THEATRES 


Donald MacLar- 
en’s The Fringe, 
Scottish National 
Theatre Society; 
Clemence Dane's 
Granite, __ Bristol 
Little Theatre; 
Elmer Rice’s See 
Naples and Die, 
at the Hull Reper- 
tory Theatre. 





ADVENTURES IN PLAYMAKING 


Original Plays in the Tributary Theatres 
By CARL CARMER 


HE last decade of theatre history has proved conclusively 
that the goals of the intelligently directed theatres, whether 


managed for box office profits or for the stimulation of 
artistic appreciation, are identical. A good play well produced, 
well directed, well acted, pays the best returns, both material and 
spiritual, and therefore becomes the property most sought after by 
commercial producers and by amateurs. 

The tributary theatres of America have, for years, in theory at 
least, emphasized their opportunities for encouraging a better and 
more distinctively national drama. The life of the people of the 
nation, they have claimed, revealed itself more clearly and more 
variously away from the provincial commerce of Broadway. And 
their independence as producing units, inherent in their organiza- 
tion, should enable them to avoid the most unhappy conditions in 
which the business of commercial play production finds itself. 

When, however, these tributary theatres first attempted to take 
advantage of their playmaking opportunities, they were confronted 
with obstacles almost insurmountable: their playhouses were gen- 
erally unfitted for effective production; their designers had little 
knowledge of stage technique; their directors were inexperienced 
and were compelled to work with actors most of whom had never 
been on a theatre stage; their play committees even when they were 
astute enough to recognize a good play in a script, were unable to 
secure the best work of native playwrights because the latter, realiz- 
ing all the handicaps involved in non-professional production (even 
the most sincere and brave) preferred the hazards of trade produc- 
tions, or none at all, to performances amateur groups could give. 

The first element of the amateur productions to show a profes- 
sional merit was the designing. As the settings improved, how- 
ever, the need for skilled directing and acting became increasingly 
apparent. Fairly quickly, in the leading tributary theatres, there 
was a Change from the dilettante to the trained (and paid) theatre 
director. Under his tutelage, actors began to develop in skill, ex- 
perience and a knowledge of their craft. One by one, the theatres 
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found themselves ready to slough off the programs of one-act plays 
whose short flights were all they had been able to maintain, and 
capable of holding the interest of an audience throughout a three- 
act play. Urged on by idealists, some of them a little too promptly 
attempted to advance toward their ultimate goal by producing the 
untried works of native playwrights, only to find themselves severely 
rebuked by their box offices and their membership lists. As produc- 
ing organizations they were not ready for such accomplishment, nor 
were their audiences ready or willing to share in such experiments. 
They were sternly brought to the realization that a play which is 
still in the making, demands the most skilful and technically ef- 
ficient collaboration of all the artists in the theatre, to give it life. 


During the past five years, the tributary theatres have stuck pretty 
closely to their task of instructing those actually engaged in the pro- 
duction, and also the audience and the playwright. Now a number 
of them find themselves in readiness to present premiéres of works 
of native playwrights. Many now own their own admirably 
equipped modern playhouses; their designers have had years of ex- 
perience in developing and simplifying their work; their directors 
are professional men of the theatre; their actors have learned free 
movement, effective speech, how to wear costumes. Some of their 
productions have been so successful that playwrights who have al- 
ready achieved high reputations with plays produced professionally, 
George Kelly and Elmer Rice among them, have offered new plays 
for simultaneous first production by groups of the leading tributary 
theatres. That these offers were not accepted was due to the fact 
that not a sufficient number of the theatres to make the royalty re- 
turns sufficient could agree to produce the plays. Another play by 
one of these men, or by another successful American playwright, 
may meet with cordial response. In the meantime, the tributary 
theatres are acting as laboratories for less-known playwrights and 
audiences have found their wares acceptable. 

In surveying the rather considerable number of new full-length 
plays presented by the tributary theatres of the United States dur- 
ing the past season it is interesting to note that the subject material 
has changed substantially since the days of the one-act programs. 
The minor poetic fantasy, sighingly associated with the Little 
Theatres of the old days, and doubtless responsible for the deaths 
of many, is no more. The writer of pseudo high-comedy, with his 
epigrammatic lords and ladies of Mayfair, gets a cold reception. 
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Strike Song by Loretto Carroll Bailey and J. O. Bailey, produced 
by the Carolina Playmakers at the University of North Carolina 
under the direction of Frederick Koch. A conference of politicians 
in Merry-go-Round by Albert Maltz and George Sklar (students 
of the department of drama in Yale University), as sania this 
spring at the Provincetown and Avon Theatres in New York. 
(Photograph by Maurice Goldberg). 
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PLAys OF FAMILY LIFE IN THE TRIBUTARY AND PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 


Zona Gale’s Faint Perfume at Syracuse University, direction of 
Sawyer Falk. Rose Franken’s Another Language, at the Booth 
Theatre, New York. (Photograph by White). 


ADVENTURES IN PLAYMAKING 


The tributary theatres and the men who make plays for them have 
chosen first to portray life as it exists near to them, either to feel 
the burning problems of the man next door, or to find entertaining 
truths in the lives of typical Americans. 

It seems a significant fact that the two tributary theatre plays 
that have found heartiest welcome on the Broadway stage this sea- 
son represent the categories into which the majority of such produc- 
tions throughout the country naturally fall, Merry-Go-Round, a 
propagandistic play of municipal government corruption, and An- 
other Language, the amusing realistic depiction of typical family 
life. Plays of other types seem to have been as widely divergent in 
subject matter as those of the professional theatre. 

Perhaps the fact that propaganda, when presented before a sym- 
pathetic audience, achieves an emotional response that is inclined to 
over-look defects may have had something to do with its adoption 
as subject material. This does not seem so likely an explanation, 
however, as that the whole current trend encourages the production 
of propagandistic plays. The professional theatre has presented 
more plays of this nature recently than ever before, plays like Pre- 
cedent, Never No More, Lost Boy and a host of other condemna- 
tions of existing abuses. Merry-Go-Round, written by Albert 
Maltz and George Sklar, students in Professor George Pierce 
Baker’s playwriting class, attained professional production at the 
Provincetown a few days before its amateur presentation at Yale. 
The New York performance aroused so much critical approbation 
and attracted audiences so successfully that its producers sought to 
bring it up-town to the Avon Theatre. The story of its being re- 
fused permission by city officials to open on the night scheduled and 
of the charges of discrimination on the part of the city government 
forms one of the most exciting chapters of recent theatre history. 
Certainly the story has accomplished its propagandistic purpose of 
arousing discussion. As a play its reception by critics and public 
alike is well summed up in the words of Robert Benchley in The 
New Yorker: “It is a good play, with a great deal of power, and, 
by the time you have seen its young hero . . . railroaded around 
through official trickery until he finally pays with his death for hav- 
ing done nothing at all, you are about ready to admit that you have 
seen a show, and that maybe you ought to see it again and send 
other people to see it.” 

New York audiences saw another dramatic argument come out 
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Song had many things that gave promise of ef- 
fective drama; certain natural and dramatic 
progressions and climaxes arise out of the con- attitudes of the ‘quality,’ the mill owners. This 
flict that were irresistably effective. It was may be significant. The sociological aspects of 
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of the tributary theatres this season in the production of Richard 
Maibaum’s The Tree, first produced as the work of a student in 
E. C. Mabie’s playwriting ciass at the University of Iowa. An 
attack on lynching, like Never No More and many other of the 
season’s plays both professional and amateur, it failed as dismally 
as have all the rest though it had much to recommend it. Brooks 
Atkinson wrote of it in the New York Times: “When it is a drama 
of lynching it is blunt and sinewy theatre. . . . Two-thirds of The 
Tree reveals Mr. Maibaum as an author with more than a common 
awareness of the strange things . . . in the blood of human beings.” 

The play of social argument found a spirited response, naturally 
enough, in North Carolina at the State University where, to quote 
President Frank Graham, “plays spring simply from the lives of 
the people”. The Carolina Playmakers, under the leadership of 
Frederick Koch, have won for themselves more than local recog- 
nition by their productions of folk dramas. They have an estab- 
lished audience in their state, accustomed to witness plays about 
people easily recognized as neighbors. Their re-action to the pro- 
duction of Strike Song, a play that turns from the usual objectivity 
into current pleading, is especially interesting. Strike Song by 
Loretto Carroll Bailey and J. O. Bailey is a tragic drama of a group 
of Southern mill people on strike. The authors say that they tried 
to follow the principle “set forth by Aristotle, ‘that the play- 
wright’s function is to describe not the thing that has happened, but 
a kind of thing that might happen, the universal rather than the 
singular’”, According to a university critic they have written 
“quite the most glorious, ambitious thing ever attempted on the 
Playmakers’ stage”; according to David Clarke, managing editor 
of the Southern Textile Bulletin they created “a gross, wilful and 
deliberate misrepresentation of the textile industry”. Regardless of 
these judgments the production seems to have been effective drama 
to visitors in the audience, for the Little Theatre of Charlotte, 
North Carolina, near which much of the action on which the play 
is based took place, has announced it for production under the di- 
rectorship of Thomas Humble. A critic in the Daily Tar-Heel, 
University of North Carolina journal, writes what is apparently an 
honest, considered opinion: 


“Artistically a finished production, Strike noticeable that those most powerful and promis- 
ing passages came directly out of the attack of 
the folk mind, not out of the incursions into the 
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the play produced action and dialogue that was 
almost entirely negligible. It was when Lily 
May harangued and when Preacher McChrist- 
ian eulogized and sang and when the workers 
congregated that the play lifted itself above the 
monotony of things we have seen before. It 
is in characters like Mammy King, Lance Tillet 
and Lije Benson that the authors found what 
took the play out of the even tenor of what 


Enough about Strike Song as a play. 


was merely pleasant. It may be trite to talk of 
lyricism in the drama, of poetry of the soil, of 
all the usual rot that goes with folk drama but 
it was just this that became the touchstone in 
Strike Song. Strike Song could use a 
great deal more polishing, and it could use one 
or two more scenes, the essence of the thing is 
there and it is unmistakable. 


Of its strength as a propa- 


gandist weapon the emphatic protests of Mr. Clarke in the 
Southern Textile Bulletin are ample evidence: 


“Strike Song is based upon the 1929 com- 
munist strike at Gastonia and United Textile 
Workers strike at Marion, N. C., and every 
major incident in both of those strikes is fea- 
tured in the play but is so colored as to repre- 
sent the most extreme claims of the strikers, 
and to reflect as much as possible upon the 
mills. Individuals upon the side of the strikers 
are painted in the best possible light whereas 
those upon the side of the mills are represented 
as unfavorably as possible. From time 
to time statements have come from the radical 
professors at the University of North Carolina 


to the effect that Southern cotton mills must 
embrace unionism and that they would profit 
thereby. After thirty years of experience with 
textile unions, the New England textile industry 
finds itself almost wrecked, and with only one 
mill dealing with unions as such, but the pro- 
fessors insist that Southern mills should accept 
unionism. Strike Song is an effort to aid in 
unionizing Southern mills and its authors have 
used the weapon of misrepresentation to an 
extreme extent in an effort to further the cause. 
It is a gross . . . effort and is contemptible. 


Strike Song was not the only three-act production presented at 
the University of North Carolina which had more than an art-for- 
art sake purpose. In place of the usual thesis for the degree of 
Master of Arts, Anne Braddy offers a full length play entitled Rest 
for My Soul. This drama, written and produced by its student 
author, had as its subject miscegenation, a social problem which had 
occupied her studies for over three years. There was but one per- 
formance before an invited audience which received the play fav- 
orably. According to a review in the Durham Herald (May 31, 
1931) “its strongest points were the naturalness of the dialogue and 
the intensely dramatic struggle of the leading character whose life 
is disrupted by the discovery that she carries a slight strain of 
negro blood.” Since they both treat identical themes, this play 
should afford an interesting comparison with DuBose Heyward’s 
Brass Ankle professionally produced. 

A different and in many respects contradictory approach to the 
problem of American labor as expressed in Strike Song was earn- 
estly presented at the Denver University Civic Theatre, under the 
direction of Walter Sinclair, Harry L. Baum’s When the Red 
Army Marches. This play ran for five successive nights in Denver 
to crowded houses and was repeated later for the Rocky Mountain 
Speech Conference. As described in the Denver Post: 


“It is a dream play in which a ‘parlor red,’ the dream, he babbles the usual bunk about 
a young bond salesman, is the dreamer. Before Capitalism, the Rights of the Proletariat, the 
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Social Injustices of the present order. After to him that the principle of Red Russia if estab- 
the dream—well, he looks with new and wiser lished here will mean . . . destruction of all 
eyes on the situation. His dream has proved § a true American holds dear.” 


The comment which greeted the production of When the Red 
Army Marches showed, as did the newspaper criticisms of Strike 
Song, that the dramatist who would convert opinions into drama is 
too often led away from a true art form by his very earnestness. A 
critic in the Rocky Mountain News writes: 


“Baum scratches only lightly—harmlessly on characters even like Baum’s can not be picked 
the surface of an interesting problem, his char- up from the streets and set down on the 
acters speak with all the gusto of an unin- stage without some altering. It is up to 
formed repetitious side-walk agitator. So true the author to make dull and stupid people 
is he to the live thing that his dialogue auto- successfully and entertainingly dull and stupid 
matically is often dull and trite. After all, characters.” 


A columnist in the same paper contradicts this criticism, however, 
by objecting to Mr. Baum’s depiction of the communists on the 
grounds that his characters are not well observed. He ends by say- 
ing, “The patrioteers should study the enemy more carefully. Then 
they might be able to fight more effectively. It is even possible that 
they would write better plays.” Most of the newspaper comment 
on this play, however, was decidedly favorable, as was the recep- 
tion given it by its audiences. Its author makes an enlivening com- 
ment on what the production did for him as a playwright. It is so 
different from other enthusiastic endorsements of production as a 
means of educating dramatists, that I quote it here: 
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“Whether or not I could do a better job on 
another play is always a question. I feel that 
experience develops technical skill, but beyond 
a certain point I doubt if technical skill is the 
final answer when it comes to the really suc- 


feel that my experience with this play has been 
of great benefit, mostly because of practical 
association with our talented director, as this 
was not my first experience in the writing and 
producing of plays, but it was my first oppor- 


cessful dramatic writing, and whether experi- tunity to have the benefit of high class 
ence in production greatly improves the creative direction, of . . . skilled and* interested 
faculty is to my mind doubtful. However, I production.” 


The other type into which a majority of tributary theatre produc- 
tions fell this season is that of the thoroughly observed, well docu- 
mented play of family life in America. This found its finest ex- 
emplification in Rose Franken’s Another Language which, immedi- 
ately upon its appearance on the professional stage, established it- 
self as a popular hit. As Hallam Wives it was first produced in a 
summer theatre at Greenwich, Connecticut, where it received a fair 
performance by a cast of amateurs and professionals. When it was 
brought to Broadway in May it received a mighty welcome from 
critics and audiences who all agreed with Robert Benchley, writing 
in the New Yorker: “Another Language was the surprise of the 
Spring, one of those rare experiences which make reviewing excit- 
ing. . . . Mrs. Franken’s story of the four Hallam brothers who 
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every Tuesday evening drag their wives to a family gathering at 
their mother’s house is an epic of tribe psychology. . . . The whole 
thing was so true that it hurt. One can’t say much more than that.” 
From a material standpoint Another Language bids fair to be the 
most valuable property presented by the tributary theatres to the 
main stream. Moreover, it is evident that the process by which it 
arrived in the trade theatre might be repeated any number of times 
by hundreds of the amateur theatres of the country. And if that is 
true the time is not far when New York will see fewer “flops”. 

In Cleveland, at Western Reserve University, another play about 
a family recently had its premiére before an enthusiastic audience 
—The House of Men by Charles Price Green, a member of the 
faculty of Adelbert College. Dealing with “the bleak and starved 
lives of Oklahoma peasants” it was so well written, so well de- 
signed by Arch Lauterer of the Cleveland Playhouse, so well acted 
by a young cast that William F. McDermott, writing in the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer said of it: 


“It is adult in its conception and professional 
in its spirit and, often, in its execution. . . . 
It is worthy of such criticism as it would have 
in the commercial theatre. . . . All of the 
little routine of that [Oklahoma farm] life is 
reported with persuasive fidelity—the gossip, 
the meanness, the back-breaking toil, the meaty 
strong language, full of allusions to the soil 
and the elemental functions and processes of 
life. . . . Mr. Green chronicles all this with 
the pungency and ring of truth. That is some- 
thing, but a really satisfying play should have 
more. It should be more selective, using for 
its purpose only such details as are genuinely 


illuminating or such as have some intrinsic 
drama or carry the play forward. . . . You 
can make a dozen such objections to the play, 
and, in total, they have some effect on the on 

thing that is really important, which is the 
maintenance of an illusion and the holding of 
an audience’s attention. The sum of them, I 
think, is unimportant in relation to the play’s 
genuine superiorities. It presents an American 
scene with force and pungency; it is honest and 
thoughtful, definite in characterization, sensitive 
in feeling, skilfully theatrical in some of its 
details and it environs with the dignity of trag- 
edy the... lives of humble, deeply real people.” 


Two plays about American families found their first productions 
at Syracuse University this season, where the director, Sawyer Falk, 
has held up the standard of American drama with Lynn Riggs’ 
Rancour and with the premiére of Zona Gale’s Faint Perfume. 

The presentation of a play by so prominent a novelist attracted 
considerable interest in Syracuse and elsewhere, though the Syra- 
cuse newspapers, for some reason clearer to their editors than to 
others, chose to publish only the news of the event and not to dig- 
nify the first performance of a drama by the author of Miss Lulu 
Bett with mature criticism. Like its predecessor, Faint Perfume 
was a character-play about middle-class people of the middle-west. 
A student-critic in the Syracuse Daily Orange wrote of it that it 
contained a plot “whose anti-climax spoils the effect of the final 
clash of temperaments.” “The audiences seemed to feel that the 
production was superior to the play,” says Mr. Falk. “This,” he 
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continues, “is not meant as a reflection on Miss Gale but merely 
shows the audience’s attitude toward an untried script.” The Syra- 
cuse University Theatre is now working on a plan whereby it hopes 
to make its next experiment more satisfactory by having the author 
himself on the ground during the last two weeks of rehearsal so 
that adjustments in the script can be made by him. 

Still another play with a family background appeared in Pitts- 
burgh when the Department of Drama of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology presented Elizabeth Moorhead Vermorcken’s Answer 
Before Dark, the author’s dramatization of her novel of the same 
name. The Pittsburgh critics, unlike those of Syracuse, took con- 
siderable pains in writing of it. Harvey Gaul of the Pittsburgh 


Post-Gazette offered some constructive advice: 


“As to the play as a whole it had fine mo- episode was over, interest began to pick up and 
ments and a few weak ones. The whole first there was some semblance of suspense .. . 
act was torturously gabby and cursed with a_ the first act should be boiled down, slowed 
wrongly directed tempo, in which dialogue went down, with repetitions wiped out and a slight 
with machine-gun rapidity—and machine-gun injection of humor. The golf club scene needs 
monotony. The act needs an explosion of some pointing up with . . . desultory phrases 
kind and a relief from one-key talk. After that removed.” 


Another Pittsburgh paper, under the initials G. S., remarks: 


“Mrs. Vermorcken has adhered very closely close there are long explanations which come 
to the novel, perhaps too closely in some re- as an anti-climax. But whatever points... re- 
spects. The dialogue is sometimes epistolary quire attention, there can be less doubt than ever 
where it should be conversational. At the of the dramatic value of this Ibsenesque story.” 


Mrs. Vermorcken’s attitude toward this production, like that of 
Dr. Baum toward When the Red Army Marches, is unusual 


enough to warrant quotation: 


“You ask if I feel encouraged by the result? what people seem to enjoy and what critics 
I cannot say that I do. I feel bewildered. tell us they enjoy. . . . I have no special 
There seems to be such a discrepancy between confidence in this play or any expectations .. .” 


There were, naturally, a number of original plays which cannot 
be classified so easily as those already described. Among them 
were two written by students of Hatcher Hughes in his playwriting 
class at Columbia University, first performed by the Morningside 
Players of that institution, and later presented professionally on 
Broadway. The first of these, If Booth Had Missed, by Arthur 
Goodman, was an imaginative and melodramatic reconstruction of 
history. The producing rights to it were bought at the time that it 
won the National Three-Act Play Tournament in May, 1931. 
While it received respectful attention from most of the New York 
critics, particularly Mr. Brooks Atkinson, who was most favorably 
impressed, audiences found it rather heavy going—too bookish in 
its history, too rhetorical in its expression. 

The second Columbia play, Birth, by Mary McDougal Axelson, 
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when it was played at the University Theatre immediately attracted 
favorable attention outside collegiate circles. Before Joseph Sant- 
ley produced it under the title of Life Begins it had already re- 
ceived the endorsement of Brock Pemberton who called it “a 
wholly interesting and compelling play, delicately and beautifully 
handled in production” and of Joseph Wood Krutch, dramatic 
critic of The Nation who termed it “an unusually interesting play, 
both dramatic and humorous.” After its first performance on 
Broadway, with a professional cast, the majority of the professional 
critics found in it little to be enthusiastic over, though Mr. Bench- 
ley wrote, “If we overlook the slight pretense of her program note, 
we can easily grant Mrs. Axelson that she did hit upon something 
new in a mise-en-scene and wrote some very touching and amusing 
dialogue . . . a play which you might very well have seen to 
advantage if you did not mind maternity wards”. Nearly all of the 
critics agreed that the rather precious program note betrayed an 
attitude not very propitious to the production of a good play and 
there is no doubt that it should have been omitted. While a num- 
ber of its admirers claimed that it was a brave and unusual experi- 
ment, in the mind of this spectator, at least, it seemed merely a fair 
attempt to use the material of a certain phase of every-day life in a 
typically Broadway manner and no more worthy of praise as an 
experiment than Rice’s Counsellor-at-Law or Baum’s Grand Hotel. 

A play of fancy and melodramatic action (though quite different 
from If Booth Had Missed) attracted attention throughout the far 
west during the season. Entitled Green Fire, and written by Pro- 
fessor Glenn Hughes of the University of Washington, it was first 
produced under the direction of Gilmor Brown at the Pasadena 
Community Playhouse, where it ran for twelve performances. The 
second production was made at the Seattle Repertory Theatre, for 
eight performances. The Claremont Community Players gave it at 
their little theatre at Padua Hills, California, for six performances. 
Mr. Hughes has “dipped into the future, far as human eye could 
see” or at least as far as 1990 to write a play which the Pasadena 
Star News describes as having a “Sax Rohmer plot and a pseudo- 
scientific theme.”’ According to various press accounts the author 
“has expertly marshalled the ingredients of good melodrama,” has 
written “a salable play—particularly with an eye to cinema rights,” 
a play that “moves with dramatic certainty despite the fact that in 
certain expositionary moods there was considerable drop”... “a 
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good play for those who think, perhaps a better play for those who 
think they think.” . . . a play in which “there are moments in 
which it becomes self-conscious in its purpose to build thrills but 
which as a whole is an admirable piece of workmanship as ‘good 
theatre’”. That Mr. Hughes has succeeded in his effort to make a 
thriller with test tubes and laboratories and scientific miracles is ade- 
quately proved by the popularity of the play among coast theatres. 

The art theatre production (outside of New York) which re- 
ceived the most publicity during the year was that of Laughing 
Boy, Otis Chatfield-Taylor’s dramatization of Oliver La Farge’s 
Pulitzer prize novel, at Le Petit Théatre Du Vieux Carré, in New 
Orleans. David Belasco had bought the rights to this play and was 
contemplating its production at the time of his death. Under the 
direction of Lemist Esler, the New Orleans theatre made every ef- 
fort to present a significant performance. Mr. La Farge aided in 
preparing the production and the assistance of Franz Blom and 
other experts on Navajo Indian life was secured. Ethel Crumb 
Brett designed ingenious and impressive sets, solving a problem 
which some professional producers had assured the author was too 
difficult. The New Orleans press was practically unanimous in 
acclaiming the performance as the finest that this famous theatre had 
ever attempted. Herman B. Deutsch writing in the New Orleans 
Morning Tribune said “It is the sort of thing in the way of experi- 
mental dramatics, little theatres are primarily organized to present, 
and the fact that in this instance the experiment has been over- 
whelmingly successful, merely makes that statement all the more 
binding.” The enthusiasm of all the New Orleans papers, how- 
ever, was counter-balanced, at least in part, by a report in Vartety 
signed “Samuel” which painted the play as “an unwieldy mass of 
words stretching into boredom, minus dramatical instinct or a sense 
of values.” This report ends “But for Broadway, Laughing Boy, 
in its present form, is impossible.” The New York Times also 
published a paragraph from one of its correspondents stating that 
the play was dull and uninteresting. Due, however, to Laughing 
Boy’s success with its audiences, interest in its professional produc- 
tion continues to grow. Mr. Esler writes of it: 


“Tt ran to capacity for our usual eight (Mem-__reservedly, 20% thought it a fine thing for the 
bership only) performances. We ran it for one Theatre to do (but were not so _ enthusi- 
extra (General Public) performance. Had we _ astic about the play itself) 10% were bored, 
been prepared for the interest aroused in it we and 10% didn’t know what it was all 
could easily have filled the house for a tenth— about. The general public—including persons 
and possibly an eleventh night. I sensed that who had personal knowledge of Navajos—was 
of our membership audiences 60% liked it un- enthusiastic.” 
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GREEN FIRE 


BY 


GLENN HUGHES 


Fantastic melo- 
drama which has 
already _ received 
three Tributary 
Theatre _ produc- 
tions in the far 
west; at the Uni- 
versity of Wash- 
ington (upper pic- 
ture); Pasadena 
Community Play- 
house (two lower 
pictures), and at 
the Little Theatre 
in Padua Hills, by 
the Claremont 
Community Play- 
ers. (Photograph 
by C. Gordon 
Spalding). 
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New Ptays py AMERICAN PLAYWRIGHTS 


The Underground Savage by Leo B. Pride at the Detroit Play- 
house, directed by Albert Riebling. We Demand by Bernard 
Reiner at the Vassar Experimental Theatre, directed by Hallie 
Flanagan. The latter won second prize at the First National 
Spartaciad, a contest of Workers’ Theatre plays held in New York 
in April. Eleven Yale men took the male parts in the Vassar pro- 
duction. (Photograph by Margaret DeM. Brown). 
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Two scenes from The House of Man by Charles Price Greene, 
instructor in speech, as it was produced at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, under the direction of Barclay S$. Leathem. The settings 


were by Arch Lauterer of the staff of the Cleveland Play House. 











Pays py AMERICAN PLAYwricHts: Plays of American family life, including 
(left column) Who’ll Take Papa? by Harriet Avery Gaul, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology; Walter Trumbauer’s When the Dead Live On, a 
play of the Pennsylvania Dutch, at Alabama College; The Feud by Ethel 
Peirux, State Teachers’ College, Chico, California. Plays of Western life 
(right column); Three Suns West by Herbert Yenne, University of 
Nebraska; The Living Mist by R. Woellhaf at Denison University; No 
More Frontier by Talbot Jennings, Pasadena Community Playhouse. 
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There were many other first productions of full-length plays this 
season throughout America—George Milton Savage’s 4 Paragraph 
for Lunch by the University of Idaho Players at Moscow, Idaho, 
Charles B. Costello’s 4 Character Intrudes at the Loyola Com- 
munity Theatre in Chicago—the list can be prolonged so that it 
would be impossible in this limited space even to name them all. 
Among the more important surely was the Winona (Minnesota) 
Little Theatre’s production of B. K. Burns’ Tread of Men which, it 
is said, is soon to receive a professional Broadway production. 
Based on a theme similar to Chlumberg’s Miracle at Verdun, di- 
rected by John Paul Jones, it made a strong impression on journal- 
ist critics and its audiences. Modern Medley by Diana Rogge, an- 
other play of the family genre won an original play contest con- 
ducted by the Dramatic Society of Johns Hopkins University and 
was produced with success in Baltimore. Three Suns West by Her- 
bert Yenne found its premiére at the University of Nebraska under 
the direction of H. Alice Howell. It was one of two melodramas 
presented this year in which Billy the Kid was a prominent charac- 
ter. The other was performed at New Mexico Normal University 
with Lester Raines directing. And this meagre account could not end 
without admiring mention of the Detroit Playhouse which, under 
the direction of Albert Riebling, has been the only Tributary Thea- 
tre devoted to a consistent policy of presenting only original plays by 
American authors and has just completed its twenty-seventh produc- 
tion. Its schedule this season included F. Wehner Smith’s The 
Candy Farm, prize play at the University of Wisconsin, Virgil 
‘Geddes’ So Late Begins, Lynn Riggs’ Sump’n Like Wings and 
others. This theatre is fortunate in receiving serious and intelligent 
criticism from the Detroit press and it has been brave enough to 
run columns of praise and blame, quoted from papers, in its program. 

As this article goes to press comes the announcement of the 
premiére of a new Owen Davis play, The Harbor Light, at the Uni- 
versity of lowa under the direction of E. C. Mabie and the hearten- 
ing news that the play has been accepted by a dozen other Tributary 
Theatres for production within the next few motnhs. Moreover the 
air is full of projects for the year ahead. New plays by new play- 
wrights, premiéres of established playwrights. The dream of a few 
days ago has suddenly become a reality—so swiftly does this young 
giant, this new theatre of the people of America, advance. 
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DRAMATIC CRITICISM 
As it Affects the Tributary Theatre 


S the productions of the Tributary Theatres of America have 
improved in quality the standard of dramatic criticism in 
local journals has steadily advanced. Not many years ago 

a performance in a Little Theatre, whatever its value, received only 
friendly news and society notices in city papers. Today the theatres 
dare to ask for criticism based on professional standards and the 
papers dare to give it. The result is a constant and noticeable im- 
provement both in performance and criticism. Just as there are a 
number of Tributary Theatres whose productions vie in effectiveness 
with those of Broadway, so there are critics in Dallas and Cleveland 
and other American cities who observe as keenly and write as con- 
vincingly as some of those gentlemen who judge the dramas com- 
mercially produced in New York. A characteristic story of this 
mutual development is told by Frank Harting, Business Manager of 
The Little Theatre of Dallas: 


“Until the season of 1923-24,” he says, ‘local newspapers 
treated the Little Theatre more or less as an amateur organiza- 
tion. Reviews and comments were cautiously worded. At the start 
of the 1923-24 season, Mr. John Rosenfield, Jr. of the Dallas 
News startled the theatre with a severe criticism of Romeo and 
Juliet. The immediate reaction was that members of the theatre 
took up arms against the review of the play because it mentioned 
the fact that the garden bench toppled over in the balcony scene. 

“Mr. Rosenfield demanded to know whether the Little Theatre 
had reached the point where it wished to be taken seriously or pre- 
ferred being treated as a hometown dramatic club. The board of 
directors decided that if a Little Theatre was to exist it should be 
big enough to stand just criticism. That was the start of the pres- 
ent treatment of Little Theatre news. The theatre finds itself to- 
day in the position of having to present even better productions 
than local stock companies or road show attractions in order to 
satisfy the demands of the local audience. This has been brought 
about solely through the continued showing up of faults by the 
Dallas critics to the point of making the Dallas audience conscious 
of quality in performance. 

“This attitude over a long period of time has been extremely 
fortunate. No one knows better than those associated with the 
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theatre that shoddy productions and faulty details will not be con- 
cealed by the local press. There is no coddling of the organiza- 
tion. On many occasions unwise selections of plays or examples of 
miscasting or mechanical slip-ups on opening nights have caused the 
theatre no end of embarrassment... .” 


The same increasingly happy relationship between the creative 
writer for the theatre, the critic, the audience and the producing 
company is expressed in the quotations from William F. McDermott 
of Cleveland, Harvey Gaul of Pittsburgh, and others in the preced- 
ing article, Adventures in Playmaking. Here are three other critic- 
isms showing how the press received Tributary Theatre productions. 


Green Grow the Lilacs, by Lynn Riggs, 
a review by John Rosenfield, Jr., in the 
Dallas (Texas) News. 


Green Grow the Lilacs, which has been 
called “the first great play of the South- 
west,” is considerably more southwest than a 
play. The Lynn Riggs composition, which 
continued the Little Theatre season Mon- 
day night, is a_ startling projection of at- 
mosphere and local color on a plot framework 
that even Hoot Gibson would reject. But Mr. 
Riggs and the Little Theatre have a show if 
they have not exactly a play. The flavor is 
wild and gamey, the writing lyrical and liter- 
ary, the realism shot with Paul Bunyan fan- 
tasy; and, then, there is the music. When Mr. 
Riggs spreads thin the entire cast revolves itself 
into a Rio Rita chorus to intone in accurate 
four-part harmony, the traditional cowboy 
tunes of Oscar Fox and the bright new inven- 
tions of John Gurley. 

The production plainly cast a spell Monday 
night and the audience apparently abandoned 
itself for the first time this year to sheer en- 
joyment. There were no Shavian paradoxes 
or Pirandellian fine points to be strained for. 
It was thoroughly comprehensible, slightly rem- 
iniscent and invariably infectious. The Old 
Homestead of Maple avenue was as playful as 
it was in 1929 in the gala Ten Nights in a 
Barroom. The customers were pounding their 
hands for the better part of the evening... . 

Mr. Meredith, offering Green Grow the 
Lilacs for its first important presentation off 
Broadway, asserted his own ideas to the dis- 
regard of the script. The performance opened 
in Aunt Eller’s “settin’ room” which covered 
the whole stage opening. The New York 
Theatre Guild production employed a cross- 
section of the house with the neighboring 
smokehouse also in view. Mr. Meredith’s sys- 
tem eliminated an earlier entrance of the sing- 
ing chorus and intensified the few melodram- 
atic peints of the story. 

More important was Mr. Meredith’s prefer- 
ence for a drawling, awkward, side-of-the- 
mouth naturalness to the implicit boisterous- 
ness of the lines. This, we think, was his 
shrewdest amendment, for we of Dallas could 
hardly tolerate its cowboys as so many cadets 
of Gascogne. 


The visual side of the production was re- 
plete with quaint detail, flowering wall paper, 
creaking rockers, frayed anti-macassars, plush 
albums, homespun tapestry, gingham, calico 
and long panties. Exteriors, designed and 
painted by Reveau Basset were observant and 
tasteful landscapes by one who knows red clay 
from kaolin. One inspiration was the waning 
harvest moon, the center of a clever illumina- 
tion plot. ... 

For its Laurey, the production had the bene- 
fit of Maxine King, S. M. U. student, who 
continues to be the best ingenue we have ever 
seen on any little theatre stage. With the ut- 
most in assurance, she limned the odd child of 
the cockle burrs with abundant beauty and 
grace and indicated, with a rare sense of 
humor, the fantastic and slightly imbecile 
vaporings of a biologically romantic maiden. 

Almost equally effective was her fellow-stu- 
dent, Glen McDaniel, whose Curly was youth- 
ful, weather-bitten and charmingly uncouth. 
Gordon Putnam played the malevolent Jeeter 
with suitable menace and Virginia Shook was 
quietly amusing as the freckled Ado Annie. 
One was delighted to witness the return of Loia 
Cheaney to the Little Theatre stage, although 
her Aunt Eller had little of the ease and mas- 
tery that once established this actress as the ace 
character woman of amateur circles. Miss 
Cheaney was strangely “down,” as they say, al- 
though not without her effective moments. 
Frank Taylor, who once brought the cowboy 
into the court of King Charles VII, took him 
this time where he belonged. Sam Simonson 
enjoyed a bit as a Jewish peddler, referred to 
by one member of the cast as a “Syrian.” 

In addition to the principals there was a 
multitude of ladies and gentlemen of the en- 
semble, all well garbed and distributed about 
the stage with good effect. The musical com- 
edy exits and entrances of Scene IV might have 
been camouflaged, but no matter; the play 
goes musical comedy at this instance. The ex- 
cellent individual performances, the thorough 
organization of the production, the sustained 
mood of the piece make Green Grow the Lilacs 
one of the Little Theatre’s proudest achieve- 
ments. 

Daisy Polk served as musical director, bring- 
ing to the job her long experience with tran- 
scriptions of pioneer tunes. The chorus was 
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excellently trained and we, for one, preferred 
its finished concert style to a naturalism of less 
musical value... . 

Present in the audience were the composers 
of most of the melodies, Oscar Fox of San 
Antonio and John Gurley of Ferris. Mr. Fox’s 
works, many of them in standard recital rep- 
ertoire, need no discussion here. Mr. Gurley, 
who wrote six new songs for Mr. Meredith, 
composed with his usual aptness and melodious- 
ness. His tunes were used for the spontaneous 
singing of the principals and did not fare as 
well vocally as did Mr. Fox’s on the lips of 
practiced soloists. We invite your attention, 
however, to Mr. Gurley’s “The Blood of 
Heroes,” a stirring little epic. 


Richard III, a review in the Springfield 
Republican, by Louise Mace. 


The Amherst Masquers gave a thoroughly 
interesting and _ well-staged production of 
Richard III this evening in College hall. Di- 
rected by Curtis Canfield and enacted before 
simple, yet adroitly conceived sets by Dorothea 
Kidder, James E. Michael, William C. Dick, 
L. D. Baker and their assistants, it emerged as 
a most satisfying performance. Fortunate in 
the possession of Robert E. Marshall, a junior, 
to play the role of the Duke of Gloucester with 
the finesse and inspiration worthy of a trained 
trouper, Director Canfield and his players suc- 
ceeded in holding the unalloyed attention of an 
audience that filled the rambling historical hall. 

A program note says that the acting version 
of the play is based on the Tudor Shakespeare 
edited by George Bosworth Churchill, late Wil- 
liston professor of English literature at the 
college. It is a highly actable version, dis- 
criminating in its cutting and smooth in its con- 
tinuity. Tonight’s performance was set at a 
quick pace, with no between-act waits, a con- 
dition that was happily reflected in the acting 
itself which was not retarded by “cue lag- 
gards.” In fact, there was little of the ama- 
teur or even classroom atmosphere about the 


production. It ran with surprising dexterity 
and was effectively spaced with regard to 
climaxes. 


Much of the excellence of performance, aside 
from the skilful directing, was derived from 
Mr. Marshall’s vital impersonation of the de- 
formed duke who let not mortal man stand in 
the way of his ambitions. Malignant of mind, 
a counterfeiter of graces and virtues, Mr. Mar- 
shall made the character the springboard of the 
drama—a condition, of course, that Shakespeare 
had already ordered, yet one that might so 
easily be neglected (and too often has been) 
by bearers of the role. It was a deft and ring- 
ing impersonation, beautifully and vigorously 
read and miraculously avoiding the urge to be- 
come orotund. The Queen Margaret of Mrs. 
George Whicher was only less impressive be- 
cause of its lesser importance. Her perform- 
ance was finely mannered and judiciously elo- 
quent. Her delivery of the curse proved a 
most moving moment. The Buckingham of 


Richard G. Gettell was a substantial study and 
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the Elizabeth forwarded by Mrs. Charles 
Morgan was a well-evened and forceful char- 
acterization. 

A large cast, composed of members of the 
faculty and students, was handled with a 
competence and surety of planning seldom ob- 
served in college dramatics. 


2 
Romeo and Juliet, an unsigned review 
in The Times (London), of which Charles 
Morgan is dramatic critic. 


The Oxford University Dramatic Society, 
who began on Tuesday night their perform- 
ances of Romeo and Juliet at the New Theatre, 
Oxford, have cared to speak verse again, and 
have learned to speak it. By this their work 
is transformed. As first consequence, they have 
their poet as their ally, not their enemy; as 
second consequence, Shakespeare being now in 
their support, they survive collectively their in- 
dividual errors, are never swept off the stage 
by the professional actresses who accompany 
them there, and give their best balanced and 
most satisfying performance of recent years. 
No one will pretend that Mr. Hassell is in all 
things fitted for the part of Romeo. In the give 
and take of rapid dialogue his thought lags be- 
hind his words; he is, on these occasions, lack- 
ing in spontaneity; his attack is too smooth, and 
there is always a peril of his allowing Romeo 
to become genteel, which that rash young man 
certainly was not. But his performance is 
evidently one to which he has given the utmost 
care, for he has elaborately and successfully 
developed the qualities natural in him. He is 
not yet, and perhaps would never be, as good 
an actor as Mr. Devine, but the contrast be- 
tween the two is extremely interesting. Mr. 
Devine, whose Mercutio makes not very much 
of Queen Mab, does not shine in his set 
speeches, but, give him dialogue and action 
and feeling directly responsive to action, and 
he will vitalize the stage with them, his treat- 
ment of Mercutio’s death being particularly dis- 
tinguished. Mr. Hassell, on the contrary, 
though slow in the discovery of character in 
action, has a good voice and has learned how 
to cultivate the purple patch. To the great 
scenes he contributes his share with modesty 
and judgment—Juliet’s subordinate certainly, 
but never a drag on her. 

A triple-arched setting by Miss Molly Mc- 
Arthur provides at once a pleasant frame to 
the action and an opportunity for swift prog- 
ress from scene to scene; the costumes, by de- 
signers who conceal themselves under the col- 
lective name Motley, have the double virtue of 
being separately delightful and of resolving 
themselves continually, under the influence of 
Mr. Gielgud’s grouping, into pictures glowing 
with a composed richness of colour; and the 
impression given by the whole production, in 
spite of one accidental delay on the first night, 
is never of a play being dragged or driven 
across the stage but of natural urgency and 
eagerness. 

The society, being this year greatly fortunate, 
have had the art, the wit, and the discipline to 
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avail themselves of their good fortune. The 
steady, unaffected integrity of Miss Edith 
Evans has given them confidence; the flashing 
lightness of Miss Ashcroft has given them im- 
petus. There is a good, lively Benvolio by Mr. 
R. K. Davies, a carefully controlled and digni- 
fied Prince by Mr. W. J. Marshall, and a 
creditably fierce Tybalt by Mr. W. G. Devlin. 
Mr. Hunt does not wholly conceal that he is too 
young for Friar Laurence’s grey hairs, but he 
makes the part interesting, and when his chance 
comes to say— 
A lover may bestride the gossamer 


That idles in the wanton summer air, 
And yet not fall; so light is vanity— 


AN 


he says the lines almost as well as Mr. Gielgud 
himself might say them. 

It happens again and again in this produc- 
tion that one seems to hear Mr. Gielgud’s voice 
on the stage—which means, not that the under- 
graduates are slavish imitators, but simply that 
they are indeed learning to speak verse and are 
sensitive enough to recognize a master when 
they hear him. Mr. Gielgud’s individuality im- 
pregnates the performance, not by self-asser- 
tion or any of the tricks of productionism, but 
by the force that dwells in full knowledge and 
profound love of the play. One does not feel: 
“Here is a man doing his weary best with a 
mixed team of undergraduates and professional 
actresses,” but rather: “Here is an artist, hon- 
oured by his task and devoted to it, whose 
imagination is fired by Romeo and Juliet, and 
who is so far skilled in the theatre that he can 
give to the acted play the unity, the pulse, the 
excitement of his inward imagining of it.” 

The production is, moreover, given excep- 
tional interest by the appearance in it of Miss 
Edith Evans and Miss Peggy Ashcroft. We 
have all known for some time that Miss Ash- 
croft ought to be given the opportunity of 
Juliet, but it was Mr. Gielgud’s private discern- 
ment that saw the Nurse in Miss Edith Evans. 
The discipline of players to whom their art is 
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everything unites the two performances. Miss 
Ashcroft’s Juliet is the youngest and freshest 
that we remember. What faults it has spring 
from a too plaintive over-straining of the voice 
in the passages of tragic despair. “O, break 
my heart!” had not the dreadful composure of 
grief, not because Miss Ashcroft herself had 
not profoundly considered and apprehended the 
emotion of that scene, but because she had 
taken its climax too early and her voice would 
yield no more. But her balcony scene shines 
with all its magic. “Well do not swear . . .”; 
the superb farewell that follows it can never 
have been spoken with a lovelier gravity; and 
the scene in which Juliet is impatient for her 
Nurse’s news—a scene of teasing and charged 
excitement—is brilliant in its zest and inven- 
tion, proving that in comedy Miss Ashcroft may 
well go where she pleases. And, above all, 
this Juliet is in love—not rehearsing phrases, 
but passionately in love. The high music of 
that love’s despair sometimes tests her too far, 
but its melancholy is a rapture and its delights 
are delight itself. 

Miss Evans meanwhile is busy with a con- 
tributory masterpiece. She has the walk of an 
old woman; the hands of a sly one; and all 
the Nurse’s experience of ribaldry and affec- 
tion are in the curious tortoise-like movements 
of her head. If Mr. Bennitt, whose Capulet is 
so funny (now deliberately, now unconsciously) 
that it threatens scenes that cannot endure 
nonsense from Capulet, would learn how to di- 
rect humour within tragedy, he has only to 
watch Miss Evans. Never a strain, never an 
affection; laughter proceeding naturally from 
character and all controlled; in movement, in 
speech, in the light of the eye, above all in re- 
straint, masterly. In brief, Juliet’s Nurse. Not 
to see Miss Evans and Miss Ashcroft together 
in the fifth scene of Act II (“Do you not see 
that I am out of breath?’”), not to hear Miss 
Ashcroft’s farewells to Romeo or Miss Evans’s 
tenderness over the girl who seems to be dead 
is to miss a part of the history of this play. 


FACES THE 


FOOTLIGHTS 


By TAMARA DAYKARKHANOVA 


RECENT production of an historical play, which was im- 
pressive in the authenticity of the various types represented, 
their costumes and make-up (in whose service archives 

and records must have been searched with meticulous care for 
period information) yet failed completely to create a sense of its 
time. There was no psychological penetration into any of the char- 
acters and although the costumes were correct in every detail, the 
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actors had no idea how to wear them. They wielded their swords 
like tennis rackets and behaved, in general, like marionettes. 

Such an occurrence would never have been possible in a theatre 
that had a true conception of the art of acting, that regarded itself 
as a temple of illusion rather than as a photographic studio. Con- 
stantin Stanislavsky, at the Moscow Art Theatre, stressed the im- 
portance, in the creation of a character, of the “stamina” or main 
axle which lies in the inner design of every part. An actor must 
first determine this fundamental basis of character before he begins 
to build upon it or develop it. And the reason is obvious; for no 
matter how truly he may copy the nose of Cyrano de Bergerac or 
the beard of Henry VIII or the wart on Lincoln’s face, it will pro- 
vide only an infinitessimal fragment of an authentic portrayal. No 
matter how carefully he may apply his grease-paints, they will not 
draw his picture. For make-up cannot solve the actor’s problem 
in determining his characterization. It can serve merely as the 
final stroke of an artistic process—and then, only when it conforms 
strictly to the methods and style utilized in the production. 

In order to create a character on the stage, it is essential for 
the actor to synthesize the various elements which compose his 
portrayal. The psychological analysis, the emotional substance, the 
facial expression, the body movements must be harmonized with 
costumes, wigs and properties. In drawing a convincing picture 
of a fashionable young woman in the crinoline of former days, the 
long curls framing her face and the handkerchief with which she 
toys coquettishly, must play their part. Lady Windermere’s fan 
is in itself a key to the psychology of that elegant beauty, who 
wields it as a courtier would his sword. This fan in the hands 
of Nina Leeds of Strange Interlude, for instance, would confuse 
hopelessly the impression of O’Neill’s heroine. Since medieval 
days, the beard, in the accepted image of the Creator, has been 
worn as a symbol of honor and dignity. The Russian merchants 
in Gogol’s or Ostrovsky’s comedies wear their beards long and 
neatly trimmed. In the face of this, how poignant is the suffering 
of the son of Snegiroff when he sees his father’s beard pulled ma- 
liciously by Dmitri Karamazoff in a street brawl. 

When an actor has familiarized himself with the costume and 
the gestures which characterize a particular epoch, he will ascer- 
tain the principal points indicative of the nationality of his charac- 
ter. The emotional temperament of the population of southern 
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Europe is marked as definitely by extravagant body movements and 
a rapid speech as by an olive skin. The immobility of the Nor- 
dics corresponds with their fair complexions. The Italians, deeply 
conscious of the beauty of their country, its art and music, assume 
a quality of ease and loveliness in movement. The servility of the 
historic Russian peasant is marked by his exaggerated meekness. 
His every gesture is an humble one. He removes his hat in the 
presence of any many of higher position, bowing low and crossing 
himself frequently. This custom of crossing one’s self is still 
widely prevalent throughout eastern Europe. It is highly evident 
how these gestures differ from those of the self-confident, inde- 
pendent American. 

Once the general characterization is determined, an actor is 
faced with the problem of portraying the personal idiosyncracies 
of the individual. The militaristic gestures of Colonel Vershinin 
in Tchekov’s The Three Sisters, for example, are different from 
the movements of the sentimental Gaiev in the same author’s The 
Cherry Orchard. In every role there is a clue somewhere which 
may be used to discover and stamp the individuality of the charac- 
ter. When Stanislavsky played the role of Dr. Stockman in Ibsen’s 
An Enemy of the People, the audience knew at once that Stockman 
was an unusual person by the way he manipulated his fingers. 
When this same actor played the Cavalier in Goldoni’s The Mis- 
tress of the Inn, he did not seat himself but would leap into a chair 
as though it were a saddle. 

The question of how to move on the stage, how to behave in a 
costume is of great importance in representing a particular period 
in history. In the production of each play in the large repertory 
of the Moscow Art Theatre, great attention and deep thought were 
devoted to this phase of acting. When the Art Theatre staged a 
play describing the life of the Moscow aristocracy at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, one of the directors, Mr. Stakhovitch, 
himself an aristocrat by birth, gave us special instructions in court 
etiquette—how to move, how to coquette, how to carry out all the 
semi-stylized gestures that distinguished a foppish period. An ac- 
tress who portrayed a court beauty, for example, must not only 
give her cheeks a languid pallor and wreathe her face in ringlets, 
but must copy the swan in her movements. 

The idea back of period costume and make-up is an important 
element of character interpretation that the actor is too prone to 
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forget. A German director, staging a play in New York recently, 
complained that he had great difficulty in explaining to his cast 
the significance of a German officer’s uniform. He was trying to 
make his actors realize that the uniform of an officer of the Kaiser 
was not only closely related to the mustaches and monocle of the 
make-up, but also to the militaristic ideal. In the same way, the 
cassock of a Catholic monk is associated not only with the tonsure 
and beads, but with the whole thought of Roman Catholicism. 

One more point is important here: the relation of make-up to 
facial expression. Obviously, in a vital dramatic performance, 
make-up cannot take the place of facial expression, but it may serve 
to point and intensify an actor’s art. So squeamishness or haughti- 
ness can be portrayed by lowering the corners of the mouth and 
maintaining the effect of half-closed eyes. But the actor who is 
called upon to portray such a quality can heighten his effect by defin- 
ing this expression before a mirror and marking the lines and wrin- 
kles with shadows and highlights. Intense thought, anxiety or suffer- 
ing, which produce deep wrinkles on the forehead and lines along 
the bridge of the nose, can be emphasized by following the emo- 
tional lines reflected in the mirror. 

Thus, by emphasizing and magnifying the expression which emo- 
tion traces on the face of an actor, make-up serves one phase of its 
manifold purpose. Chaliapin’s characterization of Don Quixote 
is all the more real because of his clever use of make-up. Every- 
one who had the privilege of seeing Mme. Sarah Bernhardt in 
La Dame aux Camelias will remember forever the passion and 
pain in her face, an effect in which the genius of her make-up 
added to the genius of her performance. 

The use of make-up in a stylized or futuristic production pre- 
sents other interesting problems. In a play which I saw recently 
large geometric shapes were used in place of back drops. Great 
beams of light played over the stage, changing color and focus in 
accordance with musical themes and dramatic emotions. The actors 
wore costumes which were a challenge to the imagination. Only 
one thing was missing in that performance—the make-up on the 
actors’ faces. It had purposely been omitted, and the actors’ faces, 
therefore, did not exist. The face of the hero, which should have 
been seared with emotion, was like a white mask. Stage lighting, 
always an assassin of natural color, played its malicious role almost 
to the point of absurdity. A futuristic or stylized make-up is, in 
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Harold Evans, director of the Ohio University Play Shop, shows 
stages in the preparation of Lucille Morgenroth and William E. 
Morris, students, for the roles of Pesta and Mrs. Pesta in Fran- 
tisek Langer’s The Camel Through the Needle’s Eye. 





STUDIES 


A versatile study made by Charles C. Mather, Director of Dramatics at 
Culver Military Academy (Indiana), shows H. J. Wylie, a cadet, made up 
for each of five parts in Austin Strong’s Seventh Heaven. He is shown 
first as himself, then as Chico, Colonel Brissac, the Sewer Rat, Uncle 
Georges Vulmir, and Papa Boul. (Photograph by Maj. J. T. Stinchcomb). 
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fact, essential to the harmony of a production when the costumes 
and settings are not realistic. 

So much for the actor and his technique. But in creating char- 
acter one cannot overlook such associated elements as settings, prop- 
erties, lighting. Every actor must know what effect various lights 
produce on his face. Once he understands this, he is able to alter 
and adjust his make-up in accordance with their quality and in- 
tensity. The most satisfactory solution of lighting an actor’s face 
has been found in the combination of overhead, foot and horizontal 
lights. If the overhead lights overbalance the foot and horizontal 
ones, only the upper part of the face and body are illuminated, 
producing deep shadows under all the protruding features. The 
forehead seems covered with shiny spots; the eye-sockets resemble 
dark holes; the cheekbones become more prominent and the nose 
longer. If brilliant footlights are used, the effect is reversed. 
Light from below throws a grotesque shadow on the upper part of 
the face, making the eyes less brilliant, the forehead and upper 
portion of the nose darker shadowed. The head appears fore- 
shortened. 

The harmony between lighting and make-up, make-up and ges- 
tures, gestures and costumes, all to the true tune of the emotions, must 
be counted as the goal of real achievement for an ideal production. 


STUDY FOR THE THEATRE IN 
GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 


By A. E. ZUCKER 


ITHIN the last decade the “science of the theatre” 

has been gaining recognition in German universities, 

gradually overcoming the prejudice that considered it 
merely a dilettante subject. At the same time it has to a large 
extent conquered the tendency on the part of theatrical men to be- 
lieve that “theoretical” training is a handicap to artists in the theatre. 
Theaterwissenschaft is now a recognized study, leading to the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy in the universities of Berlin, Munich, 
Frankfurt, Kiel and Cologne in Germany, and Vienna in Austria; 
in all of these universities dissertations in this field have been ac- 
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cepted, but practice differs as to how generally the subject is ad- 
mitted as a minor or a major. 

The Germans do not consider it necessary that every university 
offer work in Theaterwissenschaft; out of the forty odd German 
universities only these five do so, chosen largely because they are 
located in theatrical centres where there are rich opportunities for 
observation. The universities do not pretend to train geniuses. 
Geniuses like Max Reinhardt come to the top anyway. But they 
hold that the average worker in the theatre will be made more 
capable by a knowledge of what others have done and are doing 
in the tasks he proposes to undertake. 

To define the field of a science, whether an old or a new one, 
is a difficult matter; nor will a simple definition satisfy everyone, 


. Theaterwissenschaft cannot be defined in one sentence; it is a 


study of the theatre with the emphasis not on the text of plays (in 
contrast to the study of literature) but on their staging, costuming, 
and acting. It is not simply a Aistory of the theatre in its manifold 
aspects; the living present is also considered, and in a practical 
manner. Students must gain first-hand experience in staging, di- 
recting, and acting, although it is of course not the intention to 
train actors. In order that the student may make the past living 
he must know at first hand the problems of today, and in order to 
understand the present he must know well the tradition of the past 
out of which the stage has come to be what it is. He must be made 
acquainted also with the legal, sociological, economic, and techni- 
cal aspects of the theatre. 

By way of defining the term further the prerequisites for becom- 
ing a student in the field may be mentioned; for example, those for 
enrolling as a “regular” member of the institute at the University 
of Berlin, whose number is limited to twenty-four. He must have 
completed two semesters of “theaterwissenschaftlich” study; one 
year of practical work in a theatre may be substituted for one of 
these semesters. He must know the history of the theatre from the 
Middle Ages to modern times, the work of the leading directors, 
stage managers and actors, the construction of theatres and stages, 
the development of stage decoration and lighting, and important 
data from the history of stage costumes. He must be acquainted 
with the organization of the theatre in Germany, and it is taken 
for granted that he is familiar with the chief dramas of German 
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as well as of world literature. Thus equipped he can start on his 
final, specialized training. 

There is a large field for the men and women who have devoted 
their university years to a study of the theatre. Germany can ab- 
sorb thousands of them (and, parenthetically, it would be a fine 
thing if we in our country had more thoroughly and historically 
‘trained men). All larger newspapers need their critics who de- 
termine largely the standard of the theatre and the taste of the 
public. The three hundred state and municipal theatres, in addi- 
tion to a large number of private ones, all require directors, stage 
managers, stage designers, and dramaturgists. The Institute of the 
University of Berlin, I have been told, has never found any diffi- 
culty in placing all its graduates. 

The last-named term, “dramaturgist’, perhaps needs some ex- 
planation. He is the “literary” man attached to each theatre, and 
the general utility man. His job is largely what he makes it. I 
had the opportunity of observing the work of one of the most dis- 
tinguished men in this field, Dr. Ernst Leopold Stahl, dramaturg- 
ist of the Bavarian National Theatre in Munich. He reads about 
a thousand manuscripts a year and advises the director as to what 
new plays to present and what classical plays to revive. He edits 
a fortnightly theatrical paper for the benefit of the playgoer. Out 
of his vast acquaintance with actors he gives suggestions as to who 
ought to be cast in the various rdles. He. reads all the criticisms, 
and deals with representatives of the press. He directs an hour’s 
performance every Sunday noon during the winter, dramatic, lite- 
rary, musical, or dance—modelled somewhat on the famous Thurs- 
day afternoons at the Odéon in Paris. He selects from older litera- 
ture forgotten pieces which, at times, he himself arranges for mod- 
ern staging. He is one of the leaders in the playgoers’ associations 
in Germany and in his spare time he works on books dealing with 
the history of the theatre, of which he has published a stately 
number. 

In no other country are the critics so harsh and severe in de- 
manding the best, and generally their broad knowledge of the field 
gives them the right to speak with authority. Before they are 
loosed on the world, German critics take their doctor’s degree and 
write a dissertation which serves to give them some perspective. 
A Ph.D. is not, of course, the measure of a man’s ability; here as 
well as abroad some of the best critics are not university men at 
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all. A Berlin critic from whom I gained much of my information 
on Theaterwissenschaft, Dr. Hans Knudsen, maintains that every- 
one who engages in this science must be gifted with “theatre 
blood”, i.e., must have a certain latent ability to act; but the read- 
ing the student does, the illustrative material with which he is 
brought into contact, his first-hand knowledge of the problems with 
which men have struggled in the past, all this serves to clarify his 
judgment. 

By way of illustration, here are a few subjects that have been 
treated by members of the seminar of the theaterwissenschaftliches 
Institut of the University of Berlin: The German Theatre in Berlin 
under the Direction of Adolph L’Arronge; The Technical Equip- 
ment of the Mannheim Stage under Dalberg’s Directorship, 1778- 
1802; The Costume Reform of Count Bruehl; Music on the Ger- 
man Stage in Classical Times; The Weimar Stage under Goethe's 
Direction, 1791-1798; Eighteenth Century Stagings of Hamlet 
Reconstructed from Contemporary Woodcuts; The Development 
of the Art of Acting in the Eighteenth Century; The Stage Room 
from Classical Times to Naturalism. Since each student’s paper is 
criticised in the seminar the range of subjects discussed in the 
course of two years is naturally very wide. 

In Germany most states and municipalities have theatres en- 
dowed with public funds, considered the guardians of one of the 
finest traditions of national culture; of course the same is done in 
France and other continental countries. Even some private the- 
atres are thus aided; for example, the theatres of Max Reinhardt 
are granted freedom from taxation by the city of Berlin, a privilege 
we, in America, extend to certain educational or ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions. When the Volksbiihne was organized in Berlin the 
municipality aided the society in finding a suitable building site. 
Of course when the state extends such aid to the theatres it has a 
right to expect from them more than mere entertainment. This 
expectation is met, I believe one can say for the most part, with a 
fine idealism by the men who are placed in charge of the theatres. 
Not only in the large centres, but also in the theatres of provincial 
cities, the directors, stage managers, and actors are conscious of 
their cultural mission, and are on the alert to discover works of 
artistic merit among the offerings of current writers, and to present 
the classics in fresh and vital versions. 
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GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 


Costume designs for The Mikado drawn by Laura Lee Bird, a student at 
Mississippi State College for Women at Columbus, Mississippi. A scene 
from Trial By Jury as presented by the Fountain Valley School at Color- 
ado Springs, direction by Alexander Campbell. 
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NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


CosTUME DRAMA 


Bernard Shaw’s 
The Devil's Disci- 
ple, at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri 
Workshop, direc- 
tion by Donovan 
Rhynsberger ; John 
T. Balderston’s 
Berkeley Square at 
Cornell Univer- 
sity, directed by 
A. M. Drummond 
and R. J. Harper; 
and Sheridan’s 
The School for 
Scandal, as pre- 
sented at Stock- 
port (England) 
by the Stockport 
Garrick Society. 
(Photographs by 
D. Blair). 





MAKING THE FILM PAY 
FOR THE THEATRE 


By GLENN HUGHES 


parents. Tradition, therefore upholds the idea of letting the 
film pay part of the theatre’s keep. Very likely I was not the 
first to strike upon this idea, but it seems that I was one of the first 
to put it into systematic operation. And the success of our venture 
has, I suppose, qualified me to speak authoritatively on the subject. 

Early in the summer of 1926, the dramatic fund at the Univer- 
sity of Washington had struck a low point. We had undertaken to 
sponsor some public lectures and recitals which had not paid for 
themselves; we had launched some publications which had done 
likewise; our plays were barely meeting expenses. A new vein 
had to be struck. It did not require genius to think of the unusual 
motion picture as a possibility. By unusual I mean the American 
film of exceptional artistic quality, and the foreign film which has 
not got into the regular commercial channels. 

I booked a German film, Peter the Great, starring Emil Jannings, 
arranged to show it on a mid-week afternoon at the neighborhood 
movie nearest the campus, and to my surprise made a net profit of 
two hundred and fifty dollars. From that moment I knew where 
the money for our dramatic fund was coming from in future. And 
for six years we have shown from twenty to thirty pictures a year, 
with varying financial success, to be sure, but always with a profit 
of more than a thousand dollars a year. Last year it was two 
thousand. 

It is not an altogether easy proposition. Every angle must be 
considered carefully. Among the most important factors in the 
scheme must be counted: Geographical location; Nature of the 
population; Equipment for showing films at low cost; Days and 
hours of showing; Economical booking of films; Economical ad- 
vertising; Admission prices; Selecting the right films and show- 
ing them in the right sequence. Any one of these factors, improp- 
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erly considered, can wreck a film series. Let us take them up in 
order. 

1. (Geographical location). From the film series point of view, 
the most advantageous situation for a community or university 
theatre is a provincial city. In a very large city there is apt to be a 
sufficiently cosmopolitan population to warrant the existence of 
commercial film houses devoted to foreign films. In a small col- 
lege town it will be difficult to find a profitable audience week after 
week. Cities of from a hundred thousand to five hundred thousand 
population are ideal. 

2. (Nature of population). If a locality contains an unusually 
large number of foreigners, their origin should be considered in 
choosing films. Germans, Scandinavians, Russians, French and 
Italians can be catered to with profit. Particularly the first three 
nationalities. But the steadiest patronage, and therefore the 
most valuable, will come from the intelligent and intellectually 
curious native-born Americans. 

3. (Equipment for showing films at low cost). Most colleges 
and large high schools, and some community theatres, have motion 
picture equipment of their own. Obviously the most economical 
plan is to make use of this. But in many cases to do so will be 
to sacrifice certain important factors, both artistic and practical. 
The school or college auditorium, for example, is apt to be unin- 
viting and uncomfortable as compared with professional movie 
theatres. The equipment is apt to be second-rate, and poor pro- 
jection hurts immeasurably the effectiveness of films. There is also 
the matter of musical accompaniment to silent films. Any good 
series will wish to revive occasionally such classics of the silent 
era as Stegfried and The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari. For such films 
a theatre organ is almost essential. Still another objection to the 
academic hall is the fact that townspeople may not enter it as read- 
ily as they. will enter a regular film house. And much of the pa- 
tronage should come from townspeople. The criticism, obviously, 
does not apply to community theatres with motion-picture equip- 
ment. 

We have always shown our films at a regular film house near 
the campus, and we have found the owners more than ready to co- 
operate. It is impossible to say how much rental should be paid 
without knowing many specific facts, such as the size of the house, 
average gross receipts at these special showings, etc. But a sensible 
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plan is to begin the series on a percentage basis, allowing the house 
to share with you until, after some experience, an equitable flat fee 
can be decided upon. One of the fairest and safest arrangements 
is to have the theatre agree to accept fifty per cent of the net profits. 
In other words, to have the exhibiting organization pay the film 
rental, advertising, salaries of theatre employees, etc., and divide 
the remainder evenly with the theatre owners. The vital thing is 
to keep free from a heavy fixed overhead: to get as many as pos- 
sible of those involved in the venture to take their chances on the 
returns. 

4. (Days and hours of showing). If an organization uses its own 
auditorium and equipment it can show films on the choice days 
and at the choice hours. On the other hand, if a commercial house 
is rented, odd hours must be used, for the theatre cannot afford to 
sacrifice its own shows for outsiders. The theatre we use is dark 
every afternoon except Saturday and Sunday. In the early period 
of our series we operated only on Wednesday afternoons; two per- 
formances. Two years ago we decided we were losing too much 
patronage by not exhibiting at a time when business people could 
attend. The one possibility seemed to be a late night performance. 
I suggested to my friends the idea of a performance to begin at 
11:15, immediately following the completion of the theatre’s regu- 
lar bill. Nearly everyone assured me I was mad to think of such 
a thing. No one could visualize, in this particular community, a 
large crowd showing up for a motion picture at that late hour. But 
I had faith, and tried the idea. Friday night was selected for the 
“midnight matinee.” The result was highly gratifying. For one 
whole season we held the premiére of a picture on Friday at mid- 
night, and repeated it the following Wednesday afternoon. With 
remarkable consistency we did twice as much business on Friday 
night as we did at the Wednesday matinee. People began to ad- 
just their social affairs to include the late showing, and no one ob- 
jected to getting out of the theatre at one o'clock in the morning. 
We have always served coffee and cigarettes free in the foyer be- 
fore this performance. 

But there was one trouble with the arrangement: it necessitated 
holding a film five days, and paying two days’ rental. Last year 
we moved the afternoon performance from Wednesday to Friday, 
and are now operating successfully on that basis. Every Friday 
at 3:30 and 11:15 p.m. is our advertising slogan. 
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5. (Economical booking of films). The only way to learn to 
book films cheaply is to be in the business a while. Film distrib- 
utors will get as much as they can for films. There is no standard 
fee; it is always a question of bargaining. But one thing to re- 
member is that films are rented by the day, and it costs, therefore, 
very little more to run a film through three times in one day than 
it does to run it once. The operator’s pay is the only thing that 
increases. I have rented a good film for as little as $15. I have 
paid as much as $125. The average is about $50. The exhibitor 
also pays the express charges on the film to and from the exchange. 
For this reason it is advisable to scour the film exchanges in one’s 
immediate vicinity before sending to distant centres. A few foreign 
films are handled by regional exchanges. Most of them, however, 
must be obtained from foreign exchange offices in New York City. 
A list of these exchanges, with their addresses, may be obtained 
from The National Board of Review, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. This Board also publishes a list of interesting films, with 
brief comments and notations as to the distributors. 

6. (Economical advertising). Economical and yet effective ad- 
vertising is a matter of intelligence. But it is a paramount consid- 
eration. Attractive window cards and a plentiful supply of small 
heralds or circulars are almost essential. Newspaper notices are 
good publicity, and generally these may be obtained for a series 
of really artistic films without relation to display advertisements. 
This depends somewhat on the temper of local critics and some- 
what on the nature of the film series’ auspices. Talks before clubs 
and student bodies are useful in promoting such a series. 

7. (Admission prices). Admission prices must be in accordance 
with local standards. We hold steadily to a general admission price 
of fifty cents, with the exception that we admit high-school and col- 
lege students to the afternoon showing at half price. The midnight 
showing is fifty cents for everyone. It is difficult to make much 
profit at prices lower than these. 

8. (Selecting the right films and showing them in the right se- 
quence). Probably the most vital element of success in an unusual 
film series is the selection and sequence of pictures. And this sub- 
ject is the most difficult of all to expound. One must feel one’s 
way. Communities differ in taste. A series should open with a 
film that nearly everyone has heard of and is curious to see. This 
first film must give satisfaction. It must be followed by a film that 
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is quite different. Endless variety is a good principle to follow. 
A series may be wrecked completely by three or four German-lan- 
guage films in succession. Occasionally in a series of talkies, one 
should inject a silent picture. After an alternating sequence of 
‘German, Russian, French, and British pictures (these are inevit- 
ably the regular fare) one should endeavor to find an extreme 
novelty such as a Hindu or a Japanese or an Hungarian film. This 
will quicken the flagging interest of the regular patrons. To find 
such novelties one must search constantly. Keep in touch with the 
principal exchanges, read carefully the motion picture reviews ap- 
pearing in the New York Times and Variety. The latter is a good 
index to current motion pictures. And of course there are several 
books on the film, which offer useful suggestions and critical esti- 
mates. Above everything, one must not allow personal taste to dic- 
tate too strongly in the selection of films. The interests of the whole 
community must be kept constantly in mind. 

These notes may appear crass and mercenary. But they are in- 
tended to touch only on the practical side of the firm question. It 
is, I trust, understood that the aesthetic values involved are of ex- 
treme importance. The cultural value of an unusual film series to 
a community and to an educational institution is enormous. We 
would feel repaid for our trouble if we made no financial profit. 
But, fortunately, we have made financial profit, with the additional 
satisfaction of having enlightened our community with practically 
every film of beauty or importance that has been imported from 
abroad. As an effort in the field of international culture the 
achievement is, I believe, commendable. No community is quite 
the same after it has thrilled to performances of Siegfried, Po- 
temkin, Caligari, Escape, Storm Over Asia, Sous les Toits de Paris, 
Ein Burschenlied aus Heidelberg, Shiraz, Juno and the Paycock, 
Zwet Herzen in Dreiviertel Takt, Le Million, and Turksib. 

In its best moments it is an admirable infant, the film, and the 
theatre may be proud to accept its support. 
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THE MONTREAL REPERTORY 
THEATRE, INC. 


By SiR ANDREW MACPHAIL 


HE drama in Canada has begun to grow from the root in a 
wide field left vacant and neglected by the commercial 
theatre. Audiences are forming in every city and town from 
Vancouver to Halifax, since every country demands a theatre of 
some kind. The object of all these groups is identical. They are 
striving to perform a triple function: To present famous plays; to 
present new and excellent plays; to present plays native to the place, 
written for any given stage, no matter how small. They will not be 
satisfied to perform specious and popular plays which have been dis- 
carded elsewhere. Their hope is that in this effort to entertain, the 
standard of culture will be raised; the emotions enriched; the pro- 
cess of thought enlarged ; the spoken word refined and beautified, for 
the Canadian voice, like the American, requires to be harmonized 
unless the speaker is content to remain a comic figure wherever he 
is heard. The speaking voice can be trained in beauty by the same 
process that is applied to the singing voice. —The human ear detects 
and detests a flat note in singing; flat vowels and a shrill tone are 
equally unpleasant in the spoken speech. The public is learning 
through these Little Theatres that a correct and pleasant speech is 
an asset in every individual. The actor, unless he so speaks, will find 
no place on stage or screen. 

In scholarship, history, story, and verse, Canadians have done well, 
but they are only beginning to attempt the dramatic form, the most 
difficult because it is the simplest. 

The Montreal Repertory Theatre completes its second season with 
the establishment of a workshop group for “tryouts” of plays and 
players. During the two seasons between November and May, the 
Montreal Repertory Theatre has produced twelve plays: The Per- 
fect Alibi; Candida; The Constant Wife; R.U.R.; La Souriante 
Madame Beudet; The Roof; Good Theatre; On Passe dans Huits 
Jours; The Mask and the Face; The Cat and the Cherub; The Add- 
ing Machine; and The Man in Possession. Besides the members, 
there were 4,100 paid admissions by the public. Excellent and origi- 
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nal sets are designed by Richard Eve and C. R. West, and con- 
structed under the direction of George How, who is also Stage 
Manager. The two chief assistants in production are Rupert Caplan 
and G. P. Hedges. The theatre has its own offices, with correlating 
departments for business, publicity, printing and public relations. 

The Director is Martha Allan, herself an actress and an artist in 
life as well as of the stage. There is a committee composed of Sir 
Arthur Currie, Principal of McGill University, Mr. E. W. Beatty, 
President of the Canadian Pacific Railway, myself, Lt.-Col. Molson, 
F. E. Meredith, K.C., Edouard Montpetit, Chief of the Université 
de Montreal, Hon. Mr. Justice Fabre Surveyer, and Mr. Frank M. 
Ross, but this committee stands afar off and gives a general support. 
The President, Mr. Howard Murray, has constructed the legal and 
financial fabric within which every member finds a definite place. 

By the generosity and wisdom of McGill University, their splen- 
did Moyse Hall has been given as a temporary home for the theatre. 
And the two are working in close co-operation. 

Montreal is a place of two languages, with two cultures mingling 
at various points. The French all speak English; the English take 
pride in speaking French as well as they can. Miss Allan, off and on 
the stage, speaks both languages equally well. Her early training 
was in Paris, in the hard school of the Comédie Frangaise. The 
Province of Quebec is becoming more French every year, and is de- 
veloping, with amazing rapidity, that French feeling for perfection 
which was arrested by the Revolution. Montreal is today more essen- 
tially French than Paris. The French associates in the Repertory 
Theatre are: René du Roure, Ernest Cormier, Marie Ouimet, and 
Adjutor Savard. It enjoys the distinguished patronage of His Excel- 
lency the Governor General, the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Bessborough, whose wife is of the French house of Neuflize. His 
Excellency himself designed one of the sets, and his son, Lord Dun- 
cannon, played the part of Shakespeare in a play written by myself 
for the purpose. Lord Duncannon, now with the Cambridge Festival 
Theatre, will return this summer to play in a Shakespeare production. 

The commercial theatre will revive as new interest in the drama is 
created. Burdened by heavy costs, by the expense of travel, and the 
exactions of the unions, it is going down before the local theatres, in 
which the actors, many of them up to professional standards, work 
for sheer love of the performance. .But that phase will pass, and one 
will complement the other in a new and chastened drama. 
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NEWS FROM FOREIGN THEATRES 





HE Amateur Dramatic Society of 

Hongkong University whose signet 
appears above, has been for almost a gen- 
eration one of the most active and progres- 
sive of the world’s Tributary Theatres. 

a 

| pec McGill University of Montreal 

comes a note that is full of interest 
and of significance. “In addition to the 
usual courses in the history and literature 
of the drama and detailed study of play 
of specific periods, the English Department 
has given during the past six years two 
courses in play production, which include 
a study of play-structure, practice in play- 
writing, scene designing and construction, 
costuming, lighting, oral expression, and 
general presentation. In recent years there 
has been a growing demand in Canadian 
schools and Junior Colleges for teachers 
with practical as well as theoretical knowl- 
edge of the drama and with some experi- 
ence in play production, who could coach 
and stage plays. “There has also been a 
notable increase in amateur dramatic clubs 
in towns and villages and even rural com- 
munities, especially in remote places seldom 
or never visited by touring companies. An 
interesting result of the pioneer work in 
Canadian education done at McGill Uni- 
versity is already evident. Teachers who 
have gone out from the courses have suc- 
ceeded in persuading school boards or com- 
munity clubs to provide the schools in many 
places with stage facilities. The courses 
have attracted students, undergraduates, 


and graduates from all the provinces of 
Canada and from the New England states. 
These students have gone out in various 
callings, to act as a leaven to the dramatic 
tastes and dramatic enthusiasms of the com- 
munities where they settled.” All of this 
is important news. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant thing in the report, however, is the 
note that follows: ‘““The Director of Play 
Production at McGill is Miss Leona Gray. 
She is assisted by various members of the 
Department of English, two of whom stud- 
ied at Harvard in the days of the 47 Work- 
shop. T'o Professor Baker’s influence is 
due much of the expansion in the practical 
drama in Canadian Universities.” 

In February, 1925, THEATRE Arts 
MONTHLY published “A Baker Map” 
showing how far the influence of George 
Pierce Baker’s vigorous and inspiring teach- 
ing and leadership had carried. McGill’s 
record shows how much farther it has gone 
without regard to state and national boun- 
daries, and gives some indication of how 
far it may go, carrying with it everywhere 
not only a love of the theatre, but a sense 
of the practical needs of the theatre. 


c 

|S agree he are beginning to come in 

from Russia of the Olympiad of Ama- 
teur Art which took place in the late spring 
in Moscow at the opening of the Ninth 
Congress of Soviet Trade Unions. The 
orchestra of 250 instruments was led by 
the Railwaymen’s Union of the Leningrad 
Proletarian Works, repeated prize-winners 
in their field. Over 1000 workers were 
in the chorus singing the Internationale as 
the curtain first went up. The Leningrad 
collective theatre, Stroiki, which has passed 
in a few years from amateur to professional 
ranks greeted the Congress in behalf of 
dramatic workers. A pageant showing the 
international workers dramatic union co- 
operating to accomplish the five-year plan 
for art in four years completed the program. 


- HE Flemish Folk Theatre, one of the 
best of the people’s theatres abroad, is 
rejoicing over the fact that Johan de Mees- 
ter, Jr. is coming back to Belgium in Sep- 
tember to the leadership of the company 
which first won fame under his direction. 
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AMERICAN THEATRES 





Synge’s Riders to 
the Sea at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, 
under the direction 
of Ottilie Sey- 
bolt; Juno and 
the Paycock by 
Sean O’Casey at 
the University of 
Kansas under the 
direction of Allen 
Crafton; Lennox 
Robinson’s. The 
White Headed 
Boy at the Little 
Theatre of 
Wilkes-Barre, di- 
rected by B. F. 
Burgunder. 




















A 
PictoriAL History 
OF 
AMERICAN 


MELODRAMA 


Royall Tyler’s 
The Contrast, first 
American melo- 
drama, played by 
the Marquis Play- 
ers of Lafayette 
College under the 
direction of Albert 
H. Gilmer (Photo- 
graph by Sher- 
wood King); 
Dion Boucicault’s 
The Octaroon, 
performed by the 
Players Club of 
the University of 
Colorado under 
the direction of E. 
J. West; designs 
by Muriel Sibell 
(Photograph by I. 
P. Current) ; Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin at 
the Seattle Reper- 
tory Playhouse, di- 
rected by Mr. and 
Mrs. Burton 
James (Photo- 
graph by Richard 
Erickson). 
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A 
PictroriaAL History 
OF 
AMERICAN 


MELODRAMA 


Augustus Thomas’ 
The Copperhead 
at the Newark Art 
Theatre, directed 
by Frank Carring- 
ton (Photograph 
by Drew B. Pet- 
ers) ; Owen Davis’ 
Bertha, The Sew- 
ing Machine Girl 
at the University 
of Kansas, under 
the direction of 
Allen Crafton; 
Lynn Riggs’ Green 
Grow the Lilacs at 
the University of 
Iowa, direction of 


E. C. Mabie. 
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Andreyev’s Life of 
Man at the Uni- 
versity of Califor- 
nia. (Photograph 
by the Berkeley 
Commercial Photo 
Co.); Tolstoy’s 
Redemption, pro- 
duced by the Clare- 
mont Community 
Players, directed 
by Mary C. Blais- 
dell, designed by 
Fred Orin Harris; 
Tchekov’s The 
Cherry Orchard, 
at the University 
of Iowa, direction 
of Vance Morton. 
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LIGHTING THE STAGE 
An Abstract of a Monograph* by S. R. McCandless 


By HAROLD BURRIS-MEYER 


HE problem of lighting the stage is surrounded by a thick 
and expensive veil of mystery, which is encouraged, unfor- 


tunately, by those who are unacquainted with the limits and 
potentialities of light on the stage. The technician who wishes to 
do a good job of lighting is therefore often discouraged from ap- 
proaching a problem in a scientific and business-like manner. The 
plan here set forth, though necessarily fragmentary, may help to 
dispel some of this mystery. It aims to treat lighting for visibility, 
mood, background and for special effects in distinct non-overlapping 
categories, and then to proceed (in an order the reverse of that 
usually followed) from the effect to be produced to the instruments 
necessary to achieve that effect. 

A definite plan for lighting the stage is particularly valuable for 
those who wish to do good lighting with as few units as necessary, 
and with the minimum of lost motion. The plan here set forth is 
arbitrary, but no more so than any other formula for getting satis- 
factory results. It guarantees nothing in the way of final results, 
for those depend upon the taste of the technician himself, but it 
does provide a simple and efficient approach to the problem, one 
which has been proved useful in many years of practice. 

When planning his lighting, the technician or designer entrusted 
with the task of lighting a play must first discover from the script 
the place and time of day he must recreate, and for what motivating 
lights (sunlight, moonlight, fixture lights, etc.) he must provide. 
He will then consult the director for changes and amplifications the 
lighting demands of the script. The floor plan of the set will furnish 
him with information concerning the acting areas, the position of 
furniture and the location of entrances and backgrounds. The colors 
of the costumes and the settings must be ascertained, and finally the 
mood of the play and the means by which the director hopes to 
achieve the desired audience response. All these factors will affect 





* The complete monograph will soon be published for the National Theatre Conference. 
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not only the types and positions of the lighting instruments, but also 
the colors, intensities and variations of light to be used. 

Having ascertained the lighting requirements the technician will 
proceed first to light the acting area. For purposes of simplicity the 
acting area of the stage can be divided into six equal areas as shown 
in Figure 1. The lighting of these areas is primarily to give visibility 
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FiGuRE 1: PLAN* 


to the actor’s face, so the plane of illumination is not the stage floor, 
but a plane between five and six feet above it. Usually the intensity 
of light illuminating an actor’s face is adequate for the rest of his 
body. The actor and background are lighted separately, since visi- 
bility depends upon contrast between the actors and the background, 
and the actor’s face will not reflect as much light as the averagé 
background. 


*For the interpretation of the lettering on this plan read the legend at the end of the 
article, page 580. Pe 
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The areas involved in the action are lighted for visibility, depth 
and contrast by lens units (spotlights) which are mounted behind the 
teaser and on towers down-stage left and right. Spotlights located 
on the face of the balcony or in a ceiling beam, light the apron or 
fore-stage, and are also governed by the rules for acting area lights. 
For ordinary purposes two spotlights, directed from opposite sides 
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FIGURE 2: SECTION* 


of the stage, should cover each area. This cross lighting gives depth, 
and when cool tints are used from one side and warm from the other, 
it will give the necessary contrast to the faces of the characters. 
Illumination decreases in inverse proportion to the distance from 
the source. Normally, the illumination necessary for the acting area 
is from one to ten foot candles. Where contrast is lacking, from 20 
to 50 foot candle illumination may be required. The following 
table of distances, wattages, and focus positions of lens units, will be 
useful in determining the wattage or distance from the acting area 
to lens units necessary to give the desired amount of illumination for 
any particular area. It is a good rule to use the smallest lens unit 


*For the interpretation of the lettering on this plan read the legend at the end of the 
article, page 580. 
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possible to achieve the proper illumination, since an incandescent 
lamp changes color when dimmed, and the purest source of light is 


that which burns at full intensity. 
At sharp focus Medium Flood Available 
5° beam spread 20° 45° Stock Sources Lens 
50 f.c.¢ 5 f.c. SUfic. Sic. Mie. Ske. 
13’ to 40’ 6’ to 20’ 4.5’ to 14° for 250 Watts 44%4x7%" 


18’ = 56’ 8’ = 26’ 6’ 20’ 400 Watts 44x 7” 
-— Ue y¥ 7’ 21’ 500 Watts 5x 9” 

26’ =: 80’ 12” 40 9’ 28’ 1000 Watts 6 x 10° 
32’ 96’ Ty” 11’ 33’ 1500 Watts 6 x 12” 


Color mediums, without which spotlights are seldom used, seri- 
ously cut down illumination. The color medium may, therefore, 
determine to a considerable extent the wattage or intensity of the 
unit in which it is to be used. For acting area lighting it is usually 
wiser to use tints than deep colors, since the denser the color the 
more it will distort costumes and makeup not done in that color. 
The color and amount of light should be approximately equivalent 
to the color and amount of light which would appear on the scene 
from natural sources. The following table* shows the approximate 
amount of light transmitted by standard color mediums. 


Magenta’ 25-40% Light Green 30-50% 
Light Lavender 30-45% Dark Green’ 5-20% 
(Surprise Pink) Straw 50-65% 
Dark Lavender 5-10% Light Amber 45-60% 
Light Steel Blue 25-35% Medium Amber? 30-45% 
Dark Steel Blue 10-15% Dark Amber 20-35 % 
Light Blue 25-35% Pink 45-60% 
Medium Blue 10-25% Light Red 35-45% 
Dark Blue’ 5- 5% Medium Red 15-25% 
Blue Green? 10-20% Dark Red? 5-15% 
*Used as Primary Colors. * Used as Secondary Colors. 


Flippers, masks, diaphragms, and shields help to keep the light 
from lens units from falling directly on the scenery or the proscenium 
or other places where spill is not desired. 

To light the acting area, then, the technician will determine first 
the position of the unit in relation to the area to be lighted and the 
direction from which the light is to come. He will then calculate 
his wattage or intensity with respect to the distance from the unit to 
the area, the beam spread and the color (Tables 1 and 2). He will 
match the color of the acting area light with that of the motivating 
light from a similar direction, if motivating light is used, will shield 





t+ f.c—Foot Candle, i.e. amount of illumination given by a standard candle to a surface 


one foot away. 
* Approximate transmission coefficients for commercial gelatin: Glass varies considerably 


from these. Primary red and green are reversed. 
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his units to prevent spill, and finally, he will arrange relative in- 
tensities of the acting area lights on the switchboard. 

Acting area lights are used primarily to provide illumination and 
to give the proper dramatic composition to the actors’ positions on 
the stage. In addition the space of the stage and the background 
immediately surrounding the acting area must be illuminated some- 
what as daylight accompanies the direct rays of the sun. Such 
lighting is soft and general in distribution, blends the whole visual 
aspect together and tones in atmospheric quality, the surroundings 
against which an important character or object is seen. Borderlights 
and footlights serve this purpose. 

The most useful unit in blending and toning is the first border unit 
which should be a strip not more than three-quarters of the length 
of the proscenium opening, located behind the teaser and just high 
enough to be masked. With box sets where ceiling pieces are used 
this is the only border light which can be employed. The border unit 
should contain three or four circuits. It is most effective when it 
is made up of many lamps set in individual reflectors and covered 
by gelatin or glass slides. The smaller the bulb the greater will be 
the number of units of the same color which can be used. The greater 
the number of lights, the more effectively can the colors be blended. 
Light tints of the primary colors are easier to blend than the 
primaries themselves, so for most purposes the colors used should 
be medium blue, light lavender, pink and straw or amber. By vary- 
ing the intensities of the individual circuits, almost any color can be 
produced. Border lights should be equipped with a shadow box to 
keep unwanted light from the set and the proscenium. More than 
one set of border lights is, except for musical comedies or for some 
exterior sets, superfluous. The following table gives approximate 
wattages necessary for the first border unit. 


Pettey THE. 5 ccc ck castewededess 10’ 15’ 20’ 25’ 35’ 
WUE Or THO bie ccce cbeebe bieees 20 40 60 80 100 


Footlights, despite all that has been said in disparagement of them, 
are extremely useful in eliminating shadows, especially on the actor’s 
faces, cast by the overhead lights. They are most useful when made 
up in four circuits, using the primary colors and straw or amber. By 
varying the dimming on the footlight circuits almost any sh .de or 
color can be achieved. The footlights should in no case be so intense 
as to cast shadows on the set and should not spill light on the sides 
of the proscenium. They should never be used to give acting area 
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illumination to the apron. That can be lighted by front spotlights. 
Footlights and border lights both tend to make anything on the stage 
appear flat and shallow. 

The lens units lighting the acting areas are employed to give depth 
to the scene and the light from footlights and border lights should 
in no case be bright enough to jeopardize the contrast in intensity of 
illumination between the acting area and the background. Finally, 
the border lights either by illuminating the setting directly or by 





SECTION 3: ELEVATION® 


reflection from the stage, balance the front lighting on the set so that 
spotlights from the house, used to light the apron or the area in front 
of the teaser, will not cast unwanted shadows on the set. 

When the acting areas are blended together and the proper tone 
is given to the setting, the technician may turn his attention to the 
lighting of the backgrounds. These include entrance and window 
backings, ground rows, cyclorama, or any part of the stage seen 
beyond that part of the set which immediately encloses the acting 
area. A third set of special instruments is required to light them. 
Only the most common backgrounds are here discussed, and the 
suggestions for lighting them can cover only the average case. 

Entrance and window backings can often be lighted from strip- 


*For the interpretation of the lettering on this plan read the legend at the end of the 
article, page 580. 
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lights of proper color and intensity hung outside or above the door- 
way or window. The purpose of these lights is to prevent entrances 
or windows from looking like black holes in the setting. Striplights 
are more effective for this kind of lighting than any other unit, since 
they give low general illumination and avoid the shadows and varia- 
tions of intensity which come from lens units or flood lights placed 
close to the object which they illuminate. Ground rows are given 
depth by placing a striplight of low intensity in front of each row. 

The’ cyclorama lends itself to more artistry in lighting than almost 
any other part of the setting. It is best lighted when the source 
of illumination is opposite its centre and far enough from it to allow 
for diffusion. 

The instruments should be medium spread floodlights mounted in 
several rows over the centre of the stage so as to be about equally 
distant from all parts of the cyclorama, or they can consist of several 
rows of short strips mounted radially in this same position. Over- 
head lighting should be supplemented by horizon strips, at the base 
of the cyclorama, similar in construction to the first border unit but 
more powerful and divided into short sections, which can be laid 
on the floor behind a masking ground row if no trap or pit is pro- 
vided for them. With these instruments it is possible to approximate 
on the horizon the variety of effects which occur when the sun rises 
and sets. 

The overhead instruments for lighting the cyclorama should con- 
tain three circuits and the colors should be medium density primaries, 
red, blue and green. The wattage necessary for each color should 
be approximately two watts of blue, one and a half watts of red and 
one watt of green* per square foot of surface to be lighted. This 
wattage must be increased if the overhead unit is near the cyclorama 
and there is little opportunity for the beam to spread. The lighter 
the color and harder the surface of the cyclorama, the lower will be 
the wattage necessary. 

The wattages of the horizon strips, if they are provided with effi- 
cient concentrating reflectors, should be about 75 watts blue, 55 red 
and 40 green per running foot of the base of the cyclorama. This 
wattage will provide illumination to a height of from ten to fifteen 
feet on a cyclorama with a linear base measurement of from 75 to 
100 feet. Wattages may be reduced proportionally for smaller 
cycloramas. 





* With glass color mediums the values for red and green should be reversed. 
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The technician or designer lighting the cyclorama may be tempted 
to steal the show with a display of virtuosity. This tendency must 
be curbed, and he will best serve the purposes of the play who keeps 
shadows, streaks of light and spill from other instruments away from 
the cyclorama, makes his sky approximate nature and interpret the 
mood of the play, and handles his dimmers with skill and precision 
so that light changes will re-enforce rather than detract from the 
interest of the play. 

Any lighting to be done beyond what has already been outlined, 
demands a special instrument for each effect. Doorways and en- 
trances are usually lighted by lens units assigned to that purpose 
only. Backgrounds may be projected on the cyclorama from behind 
with the Linnebach lantern, or from in front with a projector or 
effect machine. The effect machine also reproduces rippling water, 
moving clouds, stars, flames, rain and a host of other special effects. 
But the explanation of the use of these special instruments is beyond 
the scope of this initial outline, and belongs to a more detailed 
analysis. 

A technician can set up any group of instruments with comparative 
ease by following the procedure outlined here. When that is done he 
must make readjustments in the focus color and intensity to give 
the costumes and makeup their proper values and color, to restore 
the lighting balance which may be upset with the introduction of 
each new light. On the skill and artistry with which he re-establishes 
this balance depends much of the effectiveness of the play. 


This Legend applies to Figures 1, 2 and 3. 
A—Auditorium. DS—Downstage. SE—Stage entrance. 


AA—Acting areas. FL—Footlights. SM—Stage manager. 
AL—Acting area lights. FP—Floor pocket. SW—Switchboard. 
AN—Apron. FS—Fly space. T—Trap. 

B—Beams. HL—House Lights. TB—Tormentor batten. 
BF—Balcony front. HS—Horizon strips. TC—Teaser curtain. 
C—Cyclorama. IS—Instrument storage. TE—Teaser. 
CB—Cyclorama border. LS—Left stage. TL—Tormentor ladder. 
CL—Cyclorama lights. MB—Masking border. TR—Tormentor. 
CN—Curtain. O—Orchestra pit. TT—Teaser thickness. 
CS—Company switch. P—Proscenium. US—Upstage. 
CW—Counterweights. PS—Property storage. XR—X-Rays. 


RS—Right stage. 
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THREE 
PRODUCTIONS 
OF 


ROMEO AND JULIET 


Shakespeare’s 
tragedy at the 
Seattle Repertory 
Playhouse, under 
the direction of 
Florence Bean 
James, setting by 
Dorothy Woemp- 
ner, costumes by 
V. A. Opsvig; at 
Oxford, England, 
played by the Ox- 
ford University 
Dramatic Society, 
directed by John 
Gielgud, with 
Edith Evans as the 
Nurse and Peggy 
Ashcroft as Juliet, 
other parts played 
by undergraduates 
(Photograph by 
Pollard Crow- 
ther) ; at Stanford 
University under 
direction of Har- 
old Helvenston. 





























PLAys 


OF 


RELIGIOUS 


INSPIRATION 


Paul Claudel’s 
Tidings Brought 
to Mary at the 
Goodman The- 
atre, Chicago, 
Maurice Gnesin, 
director (Photo- 
graph by Jarey 
Brouhard); Dis- 
arm by Henzie 
Martin Browne at 
St. Ann’s Church, 
Soho, London 
(Photograph by 
Pollard Crow- 
ther); The Dyb- 
buk by Ansky at 
the Dallas Little 
Theatre. (Photo- 
graph by Robert 
R. Miller, Dallas). 
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THE SHEARMEN AND TAILORS’ PLAY 


A Note on the Setting 


By THOMAS WOOD STEVENS 


T was probably at Coventry that Hamlet 

saw an actor out-Herod Herod. The 
stage direction in the Shearmen and 
Tailors’ play there says that “Herod rages 
in the pageant and the street also.” The 
pageant was a wagon about the size of a 
small omnibus, the roof of which served 
for the main stage, and a smaller space be- 
low for the house of Joseph and later the 
stable at Bethlehem. How Herod, with- 
out interrupting his tirade, got down to the 
street and back up again is not clear; there 
may have been a spiral stair around the end 
of the pageant wagon, like that to the top 
of a bus. 

For performance in a theatre, the in- 
evitable “permanent” setting seems to be 
that based on a pageant wagon. As worked 
out in the St. Louis Little Theatre, the 
plan of a small arched cell, with steps 


leading over and around it to the throne 
of Herod above, gave an excellent contin- 
uity. Local lighting, the entire structure 
being enclosed in a dark cyclorama, fur- 
nishes the simplest means of isolating the 
various planes of action. 

The Shearmen and Tailors’ Pageant is 
a composite of several plays. It has the 
most ranging plot of any of the English 
Miracles, and a minimum of non-biblical 
material. The St. Louis production was less 
cut than the Harvard Version arranged 
by John Mason Brown; but the setting 
gave place for a close adherence to the full 
text. For its interest to community groups 
looking for a Christmastide event, the St. 
Louis action plot may be stated about as 
follows: Isaiah’s Prologue is spoken from 
the block before the central column, in a 
vertical beam of white light. The Annun- 
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ciation scene follows in the cell, the posi- 
tion of Gabriel as indicated in the draw- 
ing; Joseph’s entrance from stage right, 
along the steps to the cell. On learning 
of Mary’s plight, Joseph stumbles out and 
falls on the stair at the right, the Angel 
appearing above him on the landing. 

The shepherds appear variously at the 
sides of the fore-stage and on the landing, 
meeting at the front of the main stage; 
they sit to eat on the lowest step, see the 
Star, proceed to their Adoration as the cell 
is again lighted, and go off by the fore- 
stage, singing their “ter li, ter low.” The 
two Prophets appear in shafts on the steps, 
the lyrical one asserting his vision above, 
the cynical one growling his doubts below. 

The Three Kings enter from the fore- 
stage, variously, meeting at the left before 
the darkened cell. Herod’s Noncio (Her- 
ald), a fantastic oriental figure, creeps part 
way down the steps as the cymbals announce 
the raging scarlet-and-gold tyrant above. 
(Local spot-light—preferably red.) The 
Kings are led to the foot of the step, spoken 
fairly, and on their exit to the darkness be- 
fore the cell, Herod comes part way down, 
orders their death, and goes off above. 


The Kings proceed to their Adoration 
scene in and before the cell; as they leave 
it, they sink on the steps, the long line 
of their sleeping figures leading up to the 
Angel who warns them and disappears as 
they awaken. As they compare their vis- 
ions of this heavenly warning, the Noncio 
creeps down the steps by the central col- 
umn, overhearing them. ‘They part, and 
the Noncio betrays their escape to Herod, 
who, raging again, commands pursuit. The 
two guards below the throne receive the 
order for the Massacre of the Innocents, 
and take heart to protest, clasping arms in 
pledge of their disobedience. ‘The threat- 
ening sword of Herod falls across their 
clasped arms. The guards submit. Herod 
and the Noncio disappear. Mary and 
Joseph are warned by the Angel in the 
cell, and escape with the Child through 
the singing women who gather slowly on 
the steps. 

The St. Louis production stopped at this 
point. The Massacre scene follows in the 
final page of the text, but is bloody and 
difficult ; not likely to be used except where 
historical curiosity is the motive, rather 
than the Christmas use of one of the rich- 
est of the mediaeval plays. 


NEW THEATRES FOR OLD 


Notes on Architecture 


EW theatres, large and small, all over 

the country, new school buildings 
equipped with full theatre departments, 
new workshops, school auditoriums remod- 
eled, barns, kitchens, churches transformed, 
this is the surprising architectural record 
of the year. In a few places, it is true, fine 
projects have developed no farther than the 
architect’s drawings. But generally speak- 
ing the need for the arts in times of social 
and economic difficulty has expressed itself 
in preparing a place for theatre activity. 
In America we work often from the fact 
to the idea. “A civic centre,” Hermann 
Hagedorn says, “is the beginning of a civic 
conscience.” We might paraphrase that 
to read, a theatre workshop is the beginning 
of the theatre arts. Here are some of the 
notes from the year’s record which seem 
to substantiate the theory: The Penn State 


Players, under the direction of Arthur C. 
Cloetingh, occupying the new theatre in 
the Student Activities Building, have made 
use of a good stage, ample dressing room 
space, and a fine lighting system to produce 
Electra, Hamlet, Comedy of Errors, Holi- 
day, Broken Dishes, The Black Flamingo, 
The Nut Farm, Bird in Hand, and several 
original plays broadcast over the college 
radio station which is one of the features 
of the department. . . . The College Hall 
of William and Mary College, Williams- 
burg, Va., is the only building in America 
still standing, designed by Sir Christopher 
Wren. It has recently been restored with 
the cooperation of the Rockefeller Restora- 
tion Committee. The old kitchen of the 
building, 48 x 24 feet, is the new Wren 
Workshop of the William and Mary 
Players. At the west end is the stage with 
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The Civic Auditorium of Kalamazoo, Michigan, home of 
the Kalamazoo Players. Aymar Embury was the architect 
for this admirably designed and well equipped theatre. 
(Photograph by Richard Averill Smith). 
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New TRIBUTARY THEATRES 


The Swarthmore Players Theatre in Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania. This simply designed playhouse com- 
bines beauty and utility. It is equipped according to 
the most progressive theories of theatre construc- 


tion. Magaziner and Eberhart were the architects. 
(For full details see page 587.) 
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a twenty feet proscenium opening for the 
use of the play production class, directed 
by Althea Hunt. . . . One of the largest 
plans under way is for the theatre wing of 
the new Arts Building for the Ball Teach- 
ers College of Indiana State Normal School 
at Muncie, Ind. Although the plans are 
undergoing changes which make them un- 
available for publication at the moment, 
they are scheduled to include, beyond the 
fine auditorium and well-equipped stage, a 
suite of rooms which will serve as dress- 
ing rooms and make-up headquarters in 
preparation for a production and as a work- 
shop for the classes in stage models, costume 
making, dyeing, stage-craft and make-up. 
* 


HE centre of activity of the Iowa 
State Players, Bernard Lenrow di- 
rector, the active student dramatic group 
of Iowa State College at Ames, is a newly 
acquired horse-judging pavilion which has 
been remade to their uses. . . . Architects 
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Horse-judging Pavilion, Iowa State College 


are preparing plans for remodeling an old 
building at Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity at Lexington, Va. into a workshop. 
. . » The Womans College of Montgom- 
ery, Ala. has a new campus theatre... . 
A theatre is under construction for the Cur- 
tain Club of the University of Texas at 
Austin—a society founded some years ago 
by Stark Young. . . . Out of the timbers 
of Metcalf Hall, one of the oldest dormi- 
tories of Wheaton College now being de- 


molished, the college authorities are build- 
ing a primitive theatre workshop for Ellen 
Bartlett, director of drama, who indicates 
the kind of production the workshop will 
house by this year’s program, which includes 
a Japanese Nok play, Pirandello’s Right 
You Are, the Nativity play from the 
Townley cycle, the Revesby Sword Play, 
Twelfth Night, and an original student 
play. . . . A Gary, Indiana newspaper an- 
nounces a cooperative plan for a theatre 
which will serve as a home for the Gary 
Civic Repertory Theatre, a workshop for 
amateur dramatics, and a centre for dra- 
matic work in the public schools. The 
auditorium is planned to seat about 300 
people and the building is announced to 
contain all modern lighting, workshop and 
studio equipment. . . . To make a theatre 
for The Barnstormers of Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., a group of young people between 
fifteen and twenty years old have done the 
entire work including carpentry and elec- 
trical work in the remaking of an old barn 
loft to seat sixty people. The group is un- 
der the direction of Laura W. Macdonald. 
. . » The current season saw the opening 
by the Loyola Community Theatre of 
Chicago of their new $200,000 playhouse. 
This theatre is modern and complete in 
detail, including a large pipe organ and 
talking picture equipment. . . . The Sock 
and Buskin Society, of Brown University, 
this season opened its new theatre in the 
University’s recently completed Faunce 
House. The first production was Shakes- 
peare’s Merchant of Venice for which a 
typical Elizabethan stage was constructed. 
This production was followed by Mar- 
lowe’s Dr. Faustus. ... 


NE of the most successful of the 
new theatres, one that is an object 
lesson in comfort with economy is the new 
community theatre of the Players’ Club of 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, illustrated on 
page 586. At a cost of about $38,000 
(exclusive of the lot, which was donated 
by Victor D. Shirer) the Club has acquired 
an attractive little playhouse seating 320 
persons, and providing all necessary facili- 
ties back stage. 
The auditorium is forty-one feet by 
fifty-eight, rigidly simple in design, and fin- 
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ished in soft buff stucco, which harmonizes 
pleasantly with the orange-brown theatre 
curtain. The roomy seats are comfortably 
upholstered in brown fabrikoid, and the 
audibility and visibility are good from 
every seat. Entrance is through a twelve- 
foot lobby, with cloak-room at the left and 
men’s room at the right, and stairways 
right and left to the lounge above. The 
lounge—also used as a rehearsal and club 
room—is twenty-five by seventeen, with 
kitchenette on the left, ladies’ room on the 
right, and generous closets on both sides. 
Sashes in the inner wall of this room may 
be opened, overlooking the auditorium and 
stage. 

The stage is twenty-five and a half by 
fifty-one, with a height of thirty-eight feet 
in the flies. The proscenium opening is 


a 


twenty-six and a half by sixteen. The 
stage is equipped with asbestos curtain and 
plush act curtain, both counterweighted. 
There are fifteen sets of lines for flying 
scenery; both lines and curtains are rigged 
directly to the steel ceiling beams to save 
the cost of the conventional gridiron. The 
pin rail is set at stage right on the ground 
floor. Sky-light, sprinkler system, asbestos 
curtain, fire doors, emergency and exit 
lights are all standard, as required by Penn- 
sylvania State law. 

Behind the stage is a two-story shop and 
scene dock, twenty by twenty-three, with 
two tiers of dressing-rooms on each side, 
three to a tier, or twelve in all. Those on 
the ground floor are provided with mir- 
rors and washstands; the upper ones are 
piped, but not yet equipped. Emergency 
exits are provided from both tiers 
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on both sides, and each side has a 
separate entrance from the stage. 
The lighting equipment is 
simple, but flexible, and capable of 
considerable experimental develop- 
ment. ‘The boxed footlights are 
wired in three circuits, as are the 
second and third borders; the sec- 
ond border is not yet installed, 
though the wiring is provided. 
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The first border is wired in six 
circuits, and consists of spots and 
floods on a pipe batten. There are 
three proscenium pockets and three 
floor pockets on each side of the 
stage, and two pockets on the first 
ceiling beam of the auditorium for 
beam spots. Provision will ulti- 
mately be made for some balcony 
spots operated from the rehearsal 
room. 

The switchboard is of the 
“Locke” type. It carries forty- 
two main circuits, with double- 
throw switches, three sub-masters, 
and a stage main. ‘There are six- 
teen dimmers, one permanently 
wired to the house lights, the other 
fifteen free. These are arranged 
in three banks with master handles 
and a grand master, and can be 
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plugged in through closed-circuit 
jacks on any of the stage circuits 
and in any desired combination for 
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Iowa State Teachers College 





interlocking. Orchestra lights, 
work lights, dressing-room buzzers, 
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and house telephone are also pro- 
vided. 

The theatre is heated by an oil 
burner, installed under one end of 
the stage, with electric blowers to 
force the heated air into the audi- 
torium and draw off the cool air. 
Auxiliary blowers drive heat to the 
lobby, stage, and dressing-rooms, 
and any part of the house can be 
heated separately. The whole 
house can be heated in about half 
an hour. In warm weather the 
blowers will provide ventilation 
without heat. 

The low building costs of 1931- 
32 and the cooperation of club 
members in the building trades 
helped to make the project pos- 
sible, but the chief economies have 
been in the building itself. They 
include the omission of excavation 
(except for the heating room), the 
simple roof construction, the omis- 
sion of the conventional gridiron 
and fly gallery, and the rigid ex- 
clusion of ornamental elaboration. 
The only serious inconveniences 
resulting from these economies is 









































the lack of traps in the stage floor, 
but these can be supplied later at moderate 
cost. The total cubic footage of the build- 
ing is 169,897, and the cost per cubic foot 
one of the lowest on record. Not counting 
architects’ fees and conveyancing costs, the 
theatre was built for $31,534.42, or 18.56 
cents per cubic foot, and was equipped for 
$4,979.00, or 2.9 cents per cubic foot. 

The Players’ Club of Swarthmore has a 
membership of nine hundred, and is gov- 
erned by a board of nine, elected annually. 
J. Kirk McCurdy is the President. 


HE revolving stage has increased rap- 

idly in popularity as a means of run- 
ning off a play of many scenes at good 
speed and without unpleasantly long inter- 
ruptions. At the University of Wisconsin 
the players under the direction of William 
C. Troutman have designed and built in a 
theatre workshop a revolving stage which 
has become a part of the permanent equip- 
ment of Bascom Theatre. It has been used 
successfully in The Adding Machine, Great 
God Brown and Peter Pan. A note on this 





stage says: “The stage in Bascom oper- 
ates on a playing space of approximately 
twenty-four feet. The revolving disk, as- 
sembled in sections, is twenty-two feet in 
diameter. A rectangular raised platform, 
filling one-half of the stage before the pros- 
scenium arch, has been cut in two so that 
one-half of the disk moves within the plat- 
form. When the sets on the disk are moved 
into view, they form alignments with flats 
running from the corners of the rectangle 
to the circumference of the circle, thus pro- 
viding the triangular playing space. It has 
been found that as many as five scenes can 
be set cold before the curtain on any pro- 
duction.” The entire project undertaken 
by Frederick A. Buerki, Bascom technician 
and his student workers was completed at 
the cost of $300.00. . . . A second revolv- 
ing stage was used by Paul Foley, director 
of the Knox Theatre at Knox College, 
Galesburg, Ill. for the performance of 
Twelfth Night. Here the stage was di- 
vided into a forestage and mainstage by a 
black velour curtain on a traveller ten feet 
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from the proscenium. The rest of the stage 
depth (eighteen feet) was occupied by the 
revolving stage, set against another pair 
of black curtains. The arrangement per- 
mitted the entire piece to be played without 
cuts and without any pause for change of 
scenery, with a single intermission at the 
end of Act III, Scene 2. . .. Warner 
Bentley, directing the Dartmouth Players, 
in the Beggar on Horseback, used a revolv- 
ing stage designed by Henry Williams on 
the plan indicated below, and built at a 
total cost of $111.00. 
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HE Dramatic Society of Stevens In- 

stitute of Technology has installed in 
the Stevens Theatre the sound reproducing 
system illustrated here. The system was 
both designed and installed by students. It 
was developed to increase the dramatic ef- 
fectiveness of Come On Athena a recent 
student production which demanded voices 
for the gods Ares and Athena (ten-foot 
mannekins), music played by an offstage 
orchestra, recorded music, and speech 
against a background of music. A distinc- 
tive feature of the system is that the output 
from the amplifier to each speaker passes 
through a control panel as does the input. 
This makes it possible to reproduce sound 
from any turntable pickup or microphone 
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or any group of input lines in any propor- 
tion through any speaker or group of 
speakers in any volume proportion. In 
flexibility and general usefulness, therefore, 
this system should surpass any standard 
theatre installation. The amplifier and 
control apparatus is grouped in a room 
adjacent to the stage, and the operator is 
kept informed by cue lights operated from 
the prompter’s desk, automatic pilot lights 
which show which microphones are plugged 
in, a monitor speaker which reproduces 
everything going out over the system, and 
the usual theatre interconnecting telephone. 
Due to the different characteristics of 
the speakers and the flexibility of the con- 
trol system, it is possible to reproduce 
sounds in which either high or low fre- 
quencies predominate, irrespective of the 
quality of the actual sound. A soprano 
may be given a stentorian bass voice and 
vice versa. Music may be partially split 
so that flutes and violins are heard from 
the rear of the house and ’cellos, saxo- 
phones and tympani from the stage. Wind, 
rain, thunder, the tramp of marching feet 
and other off-stage sound effects can be re- 
produced with great effectiveness. 
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New TRIBUTARY THEATRES 


Drawings by Edmund B. Gil- 
christ, architect, of a project for 
a new theatre and inn at Surry, 
Maine, to house the Surry Play- 
ers, Leighton Rollins, director. 
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The Christopher Wren Dramatic Workshop 2 
William and Mary College, Williamsburz. 
Virginia. Part of the restoration program for 
the historic old town of Williamsburg, included 
the reclamation of the building (designed by 
Christopher Wren) which houses the theatre 
workers of William and Mary who are under 
the direction of Althea Hunt. 


A mural decora- 
tion — dramatic 
masks from many 
countries by F. C. 
Trucksess for the 
theatre of the the 
University of Co- 
lorado, at Boulder. 


The Little Thea- 
tre in Padua Hills, i 
home of the Clare- 
mont Community 
Players (Calif.). 
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The Pulitzer Prize: 
What is a Play? 
tigen of the easiest ways I know to get 
yourself cuffed, berated, ridiculed 
and even insulted, is to become a member 
of the jury which recommends the Pulitzer 
prize for drama. It beats holding public 
office, because there are no obnoxious pre- 
liminaries. I have been on this jury several 
times, and if Nature hadn’t blessed me with 
a thick skin, I should have developed one 
by now. I have never uttered a peep of 
protest before, nor, so far as I know, has 
any other jury member. It is to be pre- 
sumed all critics do the best they can in 
forming judgments, even Pulitzer juries, 
and if the Broadway reviewers and column 
conductors differ from the juries in their 
estimate of the relative values of American 
plays, there is nothing to be done about it. 
Mr. Broun declares that Reunion in 
Vienna is the finest play yet written by a 
living American, and lambastes the jury for 
not agreeing with him. But I should think 
it futile to lambaste Mr. Broun in turn, 
for what, to me, is hysterically silly praise. 
Neither do I mind in the least being ac- 
cused by Mr. Broun of giving my vote to 
Of Thee I Sing, for the current award, 
because I am “a New England Puritan” 
and hence swept from my moorings by the 
sight of chorus girls in bathing suits. Such 
remarks, even when made by my fellow 
Puritan, Mr. Atkinson of The Times, (a 
trifle to my suprise, for they are somewhat 
unworthy of his Cantabridgian urbanity), 
trouble no juryman in the least. They are 





part of the fun, and at most indicate the 
subconscious annoyance felt by all those 
who live close to Broadway when their own 
judgments are not confirmed. I know, be- 
cause I once lived close to Broadway. 

But what does annoy me (I speak, of 
course, only for myself, not my fellow 
jurors) is the remark made by a dozen 
commentators this Spring, in scorn of the 
award to Of Thee I Sing. Even the 
THEATRE Arts MOonrtTHLYy, though ap- 
proving the award, made the same remark. 
Of Thee I Sing, they all said, is not a play. 
Even my friend Barrett Clark, whom no- 
body has ever suspected of dramatic ortho- 
doxy, complained to the same effect. Of 
Thee I Sing is not a play. The Pulitzer 
Prize is supposed to be awarded to the best 
play of the year, by an American author, 
taking into consideration, so far as is con- 
sistent with good art, the value of its com- 
ment on the American scene, or its effect 
on our people—which means, in plain 
words, the best American play. Of Thee 
I Sing, however, isn’t a play, and good or 
bad, should not have gained the award. 

Well, well—this is interesting if true. 
But what is a play? Not one of the com- 
mentators has enlightened me on this point. 
Even Barrett Clark, when pressed, replied 
by saying he meant, of course, a “straight” 
play. Any stage story with music isn’t a 
“straight” play, then, and only “straight” 
plays are important enough to win a prize. 

Fiddlesticks. Does 4 Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, when performed with 
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Mendelssohn’s music (or the music of 
Shakespeare’s day) cease to be a play? Is 
it no longer “straight” and hence of lesser 
consequence? How about Peter Pan? That 
has several songs, and a considerable or- 
chestral score. When I was young, and 
several of the “This-is-not-a-play” party 
were wearing either Ghandi’s costume or 
none at all, no love scene ever got beyond 
the first “Dearest” without a signal from 
the orchestra leader and the juicy wail of 
the fiddles. In the Greek theatre there was 
a chorus (not in bathing costume, to be 
sure), which both danced and sang, fre- 
quently and for considerable periods. Some- 
times the lyrics were the best part of the 
entertainment. Therefore, .is Oedipus Rex 
not a play? 

Don’t fidget so, Barrett. I know what 
you want to say. You want to tell me to 
use a little common sense. It’s a matter of 
balance and emphasis. Of Thee I Sing is 
over-balanced with song and dance, and 

. it is therefore a musical comedy. 

But it isn’t a matter of balance and em- 
phasis as regards the song and dance ele- 
ments. Admit them at all and you have 
something which isn’t a “straight” play. 
A play, according to the dictionary, is “a 
dramatic composition for scenic representa- 
tion by speaking or acting, as a tragedy, 
comedy, farce, melodrama, pantomime,” or 
“a dramatic representation; especially a 
public theatrical exhibition.” The diction- 
ary says nothing about “straight” plays, and 
is otherwise unsatisfactory. Its second de- 
finition would admit almost anything. 
Probably we could all agree that to be a 
play a dramatic composition must tell a 
story which can be coherently presented to 
an audience by living actors (or their pup- 
pets). We could agree, too, that this story 
may be romantic, satiric, farcical, realistic, 
or sheer burlesque. (Certainly The Critic 
is a play.) Where the rub comes is over 
the means ethployed by the actors to tell the 
story. If they speak, it is a play, if they 


sing, it isn’t? If they don’t do either, what 
then? Was City Lights with Chaplin not 
a screen play, because he didn’t talk? 
This, it seems to me, is an obvious ab- 
surdity. If a story is told coherently by the 
players, and this story is firm and strong 
enough to “come through” whatever me- 
dium they employ to tell it, then you have 
a play. Call it a play with music, or a mu- 
sical comedy, if you like. I don’t care. But 
it is a play. Most musical comedies aren’t 
plays in this sense, of course. But Of Thee 
I Sing isn’t like most musical comedies. 
Alas! there is a great deal of well mean- 
ing bunkum in the cult of the “straight” 
play, and the worship of the solemnly real- 
istic. Even the briefest survey of the thea- 
tre should be sufficient to puncture it. Sup- 
pose you try to recall some of the dramas 
written in English in the first half of the 
18th century, after the death of Farquhar 
and the end of the Restoration impulse. 
The Conscious Lovers? Addison’s Cato? 
Would you sit through either now? Could 
you? Steele’s play did have certain salutary 
effects. But what did Cato ever accom- 
plish? There was, however, a certain work 
produced at this time which went blithely 
on, and on, and is still going on. I heard it 
winter before last, with great enjoyment. 
According to Broun, Atkinson, Clark, et 
als, it could never have won a prize, how- 
ever. It wasn’t a play. Its name was The 
Beggars’ Opera. But it did more to keep 
the English theatre alive and vital than any 
play of its half-century, and it presented 
more than one analogy, by the way, in its 
political satire, to the Kaufman-Ryskind 
libretto (or whatever you wish to call it). 
“Unclean”, “not straight,” “notaplay”: Gay 
would have written another fable on that! 
One hundred years later the English 
theatre was in the lowest depths of drama- 
tic degradation. What pulled it out? What 
actually paved the way for the modern 
drama, modern acting, better production? 
The “straight” plays of Sheridan Knowles, 
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Pizzaro, the thousand-and-one forgotten 
dramas of the “legitimate” theatres? Not 
at all. The saviours were the “illegitimate” 
theatres, so called because they had no 
patent and could not perform “straight” 
drama. Their companies had to sing, dance, 
or act over a constant piano obligato. Led 
by Madame Vestris, who produced the 
sparkling burlesques of Planché, the illegi- 
timates broke down theatrical monopoly, 
and cleared the field for Tom Robertson. 
Which was more important and worthy of 
a prize, Dimond’s The Bride of Abydos 
(that’s one of the few plays of those early 
years I recall even the name of), or 
Planché’s Orpheus in the Underworld? 
We know what the critics of the day 
thought—and they were all wrong! They 
whooped up Virginius, but the future was 
in the scorned burlesque. 

Slightly over fifty years ago a man 
named Gilbert wrote the book and lyrics 
for an operetta called, Pinafore. ‘Probably 
nobody called it a play. However, consi- 
dered apart from its music, it was and is 
—an excellent play. There are few better, 
in its kind, except two or three other libret- 
tos from the same pen. Suppose you ask the 
next ten people you meet to name you a 
couple of American or English “straight” 
plays written and produced between 1879 
and 1886, when the greatest of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan pieces were coming out. Pos- 
sibly one out of the ten will name The 
Silver King, and there they will stick. Yet 
Gilbert’s librettos are still being heard on 
the stages of England and America, and it 
is now plain that the revival of the Comedy 
of Manners in the ’90’s, and the satire of 
G. B. Shaw, were largely the result of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operettas. These 
masterpieces brought back style to the thea- 
tre, they brought back intelligent audiences ; 
and Gilbert’s “plays” demonstrated anew 
the place of satire on the stage and re- 
stored to the theatre a lost vitality. 

The Pulitzer Prize has never before gone 


to a musical comedy, because there has been 
none, certainly since Ade’s Sultan of Sulu, 
to which it could possibly have been 
awarded. But Of Thee I Sing, which holds 
satirical burlesque of the American political 
scene in a nice balance of play structure, so 
that the climax is conditioned by the pre- 
mises and neatly drives in the final nail, is 
quite another matter. It has lapses in taste 
(it had more when it had been made ready 
for New York than during its early days 
in Boston); its lyrics have withered no 
laurels on Gilbert’s brow; but it has a 
vitality, a spontaneous life-current; in the 
higher sense it has a contemporary reality, 
which set it apart from its “straight” play 
rivals. Mourning Becomes Electra—a syn- 
thetic tragedy built up of Greek and 
Freudian suggestions; The Animal King- 
dom—pleasantly witty variation on the 
theme of man, mistress and wife; Reunion 
in Vienna—the old, romantic sex pursuit 
dressed up with “psychological” trimmings. 
They are all good plays, skilful in their 
kind. But, to me, not one of them has the 
spontaneous life and contemporary bite of 
the Kaufman-Ryskind work, or seems at all 
likely to affect the future of our playhouse. 

With all due respect to the Messrs. 
Broun and Atkinson, it wasn’t the bathing 
beauties which packed in the Boston Puri- 
tans before this new work had been in the 
Hub three days—it was the play, the satiri- 
cal burlesque, the joy of an intellectual, if 
laughing response to something deeply re- 
lated to the lives of everybody in the audi- 
ence. The appeal of Mourning Becomes 
Electra is highly specialized, and that of 
The Animal Kingdom and even Reunion in 
Vienna not much less so. The appeal of 
Of Thee I Sing is universal, direct, ting- 
lingly vital. 

Our stage and our drama are in a sad 
slump. Synthetic tragedies and neat com- 
edies of the manners of the “upper crust” 
will not pull them out. Nothing will pull 
them out but a vitality of entertainment 
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great enough to have universal appeal, and 
intelligent enough to bring real food to our 
minds. It was because Of Thee I Sing 
seemed to me to possess more nearly these 
two requirements than any “straight” play 
of the season, that it received my vote. The 
drama is a bigger thing than mere “straight” 
plays. It is a synthesis of all that takes 


place on the magic stage. It can carry any 
conceivable load of music and tinsel, spec- 
tacle and horse play, the good, the bad, the 
indifferent, so long as it has at bottom the 
vitality to reach our lives, to flower, as we 
feel, from our spirit, and to move us on- 
ward toward understanding. 
WALTER PricHarD EATON 


THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 


LAN WALLACE, director of the 
Little Theatre of Duluth, announces 

that John Galsworthy’s Escape holds the 
season’s record for box-office receipts. . . . 
Harold Helvenston, director of the Stan- 
ford University Players was this season ap- 
pointed to direct the Bohemian Grove Play 
which is given every year at a 2000 acre 
grove on the Russian River. This is a 
fantasy called Sorcerer’s Drum, the de- 
tails of which are in scale with the huge 
redwood trees which form the main tor- 
mentor and background elements of the 
three stages. . . . For Romeo and Juliet, 
produced last November by the Seattle 
Repertory Playhouse, the theatre for the 
first time received the active cooperation 
of the schools of Seattle and vicinity. Each 
of three city high schools reserved the en- 
tire hall for a special Friday matinee. The 
students were excused early and came to 
the theatre in special street cars. The 
schools also cooperated in like manner in 
the production of Faust which employed 
a cast of 60, a 15-piece orchestra, recruited 
from the first chair men of the Seattle 
Symphony, ballet dancers and singers. For 
this performance sixty-five students made a 
three-hour journey by motor-coach from 
the state capitol, Olympia. This theatre’s 
production of Uncle Tom’s Cabin was done 
wholly in the old vein. The directors were 
aided by Mrs. J. Leo Shaw who, as the 
Conchita known to playgoers of another 
generation was probably the most famous 
Topsy in the history of the play. She fur- 
nished the directors with all of the old 
business, none of which is in the script, and 
the sets were designed after her descriptions 
of the typical scenery of her day. The pro- 
duction included ice, bloodhounds, back- 
drops, wood wings, Eva’s ascent to Heaven 


and cracker-jack butchers between the acts. 
The performance kept the record of the 
Tom show intact by helping it round out 
an unbroken 80 years of production, this 
being the first season, according to Variety, 
in which not one Tom show is on the 
road.... The Eastern Intercollegiate 
Verse Speaking Contest was held at Am- 
herst College in May. ... The Negro 
Intercollegiate Dramatic Association, in- 
cluding Hampton Iastitute, Howard and 
Union Universities, Virginia State and 
Morgan Colleges held its second annual 
Dramatic Tournament in April at Hamp- 
ton Institute. The contest was won by the 
Morgan Players in Alfred Sutro’s The 
Man in the Stalls. The Howard Players 
presented Frances, a one act melodrama by 
George D. Lipscombe who, some years ago, 
won with it the prize offered by Oppor- 
tunity Magazine. 


ILLIAM GILLETTE, touring in 

Sherlock Holmes, made his last bow 
to an American audience in the Wilming- 
ton (Del.) Playhouse where, rather than 
pay transportation charges on his scenery 
back to New York, he abandoned the whole 
set. The University of Delaware Players 
purchased it for a nominal fee, and are now 
the richer for four complete interior scenes 
and a number of stage properties, includ- 
ing Professor Moriarity’s blood-stained map 
of London, Doctor Watson’s medical di- 
ploma, and Sherlock Holmes’ own finger- 
print chart. . . . The Cornish Players, un- 
der the direction of the Lucius Pryor Con- 
cert Service of Council Bluffs, Iowa, and 
under their own management in California, 
are making their first cross-country tour 
this summer. The company is using motor 
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SIMPLIFIED DESIGN 


Oscar Wilde’s The 
Importance of Be- 
ing Earnest at the 
Community The- 
atre, Mill Valley, 
California, dili- 
rected by Valen- 
tine P. Newmark 
(Photograph by 
Stark); Philip 
Barry’s Holiday 
produced by the 
Little Theatre As- 
sociation of Cen- 
tral Z. M. ©. A. 
Schools in Chi- 
cago; The Flower 
of Yeddo by Vic- 
tor Mapes at the 
Weatherwax High 
School in Aber- 
deen, Washington, 
under the direction 
of Minnie Mce- 
Dowell; design by 
Ruth Eldredge; an 
ingenious and 
effective adapta- 
tion of the wide 
spaces and project- 
ing apron of a 
high school stage. 
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ENSEMBLE PLAYING 


The Streets of 
New York by Dion 
Boucicault, as pre- 
sented at  Dart- 
mouth College, di- 
rection by Warner 
Bentley (Photo- 
graph by Arthur 
Studios);Tom 
Cushing’s The 
Devilandthe 
Cheese at the Lit- 
tle Theatre of 
Waterbury (Con- 
necticut ), direction 
by Helen Schoeni; 
and Elmer Rice’s 
The Adding Ma- 
chine at the Mon- 
treal (Canada) 
Repertory  The- 
atre, direction by 
Martha Allan, set- 
ting by Richard 
Eve. (Photograph 
by Street Photo 
Supply Company). 
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THE DESIGNER 


AS 


ARCHITECT 


AND 


PAINTER 


Design by Eleo- 
nore Price for a 
project entitled 
Bridges at Mount 
Holyoke College 
under the direction 
of Jeanette Marks 
(Photograph by 


Marie Mc- 
Henry); Austin 
Strong’s Seventh 


Heaven at the 
Utica (New 
York) Little The- 
atre, direction of 
Phillip Sheffield, 
design by Stewart 
Chaney; Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle 
at the Ohio Uni- 
versity Play Shop, 


director, Harold 
Evans; _ technical 
direction was by 


Vincent Jackes. 
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FANTASY 


Padraic Colum’s 
Balloon produced 
by the Pot Boiler 
Theatre of Holly- 
wood, director, 
Sigurd Russell; 
Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle at Sioux 
Falls (lowa) Col- 
lege; a puppet pro- 
duction of The 
Last Sixpence at 
the Petaluma 
Junior High 
School (Calif.). 
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transportation which includes a completely 
equipped G. M. C. bus for the players and 
a truck for scenery and lighting equip- 
ment. . . . The University Civic Theatre 
of the University of Denver, under the di- 
rection of Walter Sinclair, has completed 
a season devoted entirely to plays by Amer- 
ican authors, including one premiére, When 
the Red Army Marches, by Dr. Harry L. 
Baum. The theatre tentatively plans to 
incorporate at least four new and untried 
plays in the coming season’s bill. During 
its first season (1929-30) this theatre had 
a membership of about 200, during 1930- 
31, 1100 and the present season closed with 
a membership of 1400. . . . Alabama Col- 
lege, a college for women at Montevallo, 
conducts each year a contest in playwriting. 
This season the prize for the best full 
length play went to Jean Cameron Agnew 
of Lafayette, Alabama, for The Vision of 
Davequil’s Wife. ... A Paragraph for 
Lunch by George Milton Savage of Seattle, 
was written for a first production by the 
University of Idaho Players of Moscow, 
Idaho, under the direction of Fred C. 
Blanchard. e 


HE Western Reserve University Play- 

ers of Cleveland, Ohio, presented this 
season the American premiére of Carl 
Sternheim’s 4 Place in the World, origin- 
ally entitled Der Snob, under the direction 
of Barclay S. Leatham. . . . The Sacra- 
mento Community Players of Sacramento, 
California, made a number of unusual ex- 
periments this season, including an exhibi- 
tion at the State Fair, garden plays done 
in the manner of the Theatre Intime, and 
the production of Greek, Italian, and Yid- 
dish plays with casts and audiences drawn 
from the foreign sections of the city. . . . 
The ninth annual festival of the Carolina 
Dramatic Association was held from March 
31st to April 2nd at the University of 
North Carolina. The dramatic boundaries 
of the festival were stretched geographically 
to include Florida and more groups took 
part than ever before. Among them was 
the St. Augustine Negro School at Raleigh 
which gave a demonstration performance 
of The Bishop’s Candlesticks adapted from 
Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables. . . . One 
of the most ambitious programs of the 
whole year was that of the St. Louis Dra- 


matic League which undertook a Commun- 
ity Drama Exposition with thirty-four 
nights of entertainment in English, Rus- 
sian, Italian, German, French, Spanish, 
Greek and Balkan languages. The Theatre 
of Nations was the specific title given to 
the series of foreign language productions 
which covered a period of two months, with 
a separate play for one night each week of 
this period. The Exposition also included 
a religious drama week in which eight 
churches participated ; a week of high school 
productions; a Catholic week of drama; a 
Turner week of productions by the Ger- 
man Turnvereins of St. Louis, and a Tour- 
nament Week confined to English speaking 
drama which was directed by the Execu- 
tive ‘Director of the Dramatic League, 
Sarah Gertrude Knott. ... The Ilion 
Little Theatre is established in a playhouse 
which was once the pretentious Victorian 
stable of the Remington estate. Its box 
office is an old Victorian coach upholstered 
in frayed brocade and dating back to the 
Franco-Prussian War... . 


HE Annual Drama Festival at the 

University of Michigan, May 23rd to 
June 25th, under the direction of Robert 
Henderson includes this year the following 
productions: John van Druten’s There’s 
Always Juliet, with Violet Heming and 
Lester Vail; Bernard Shaw’s Candida with 
Patricia Collinge and Robert Henderson; 
Martha Graham in two Dance Recitals; 
Philip Barry’s The Animal Kingdom with 
Geoffrey Kerr; Bernard Shaw’s Great 
Catherine for special matinees; Paul Os- 
borne’s The Vinegar Tree with Violet 
Kemble-Cooper and Frances Dade; George 
du Maurier’s Peter Ibbetson with Glenn 
Hunter and Violet Kemble-Cooper. .. . 
A problem never satisfactorily solved, that 
of choosing plays for production in a 
women’s college, where all of the cast must 
be women, has been interestingly met by 
Marian L. Stebbins, Director of Drama at 
Mills College, California, who remarks 
that the producing group must “seek for 
those plays sufficiently removed from im- 
mediacy in costume and setting, and from 
emphasis on sex differences so that the usual 
acceptance of theatre conventions will not 
be too seriously strained.” Among the 
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plays produced at Mills College have been 
Euripides; Iphigenia of Taurus; Aeschylus’ 
Choephoroe; a Provencal nativity play; 
Hauptmann’s Sunken Bell; Barker’s Pru- 
nella; Percy Mackaye’s A Thousand Years 
Ago; Benrimo’s The Yellow Jacket. Pro- 
ductions planned for next year include 
Andreyev’s Life of Man and Evreinov’s 
Merry Death. ... The new $100,000 
theatre of Rollins College, at Winter Park, 
Florida, gift of Mrs. Edward Bok of Phila- 
delphia, was formally opened on March 
29th with a production of Robert Brown- 
ing’s In a Balcony. Miss Annie Russell, 
for whom the theatre is named, returned 
to the stage after a retirement of fourteen 
years, to play the part of the Queen. Miss 
Russell, who is now the Director of Dra- 
matics at Rollins College, was supported 
by Rollo Peters and Mary Hone....A 
new form of final examination for classes in 
stagecraft and dramatic art has been devel- 
oped by Paul Foley of Knox College, Gales- 
burg, Ill, where a bill of, one-act plays, 
directed and produced by the stagecraft 
class and acted by the dramatic art class 
took the place of examination papers. An 
invited public which shied away from the 
experiment a year ago, filled the house for 


this year’s “examination.” 


OWA State Teachers’ College is distin- 

guished among the teachers’ colleges of 
the country in its ambitious drama sched- 
ule. Eight major productions are mounted 
yearly, two each term. All scenery, cos- 
tumes, and furniture in these productions 
are executed by students in the Drama 
Shop and paid for out of returns from the 
box office. Tickets are sold by the season 
ticket method—two shows for 75c.... 
Bradford Junior College, a division of 
Bradford Institute at Bradford, Mass., en- 
lists more than fifty per cent of its students 
each year in the dramatic work. The de- 
partment presents several plays annually, 
the last one being the Commencement pro- 
duction, always a Shakespeare play, and 
always given in the outdoor theatre on the 
campus. ... The White Plains High 
School this season produced a three-act 
fantasy celebrating the Washington Bicen- 
tennial George Washington, written and 
produced by Hattie May Delkin of the 
school faculty and performed by over 500 


students. . . . The Missouri Workshop is 
a purely extra-curricular activity, receiving 
no help from the University except the 
sponsorship of the Director of Dramatics. 
It is operated by the students in every 
phase except the directing of the four major 
public productions which are done by the 
Director of Dramatics. Meetings are held 
every two weeks at which original plays 
or well known one-acts are presented. . . . 
In the ten year period of its existence, the 
number of students participating in the 
production work of the University of Cali- 
fornia Little Theatre has increased from 
15 to 204; the acting group has increased 
from 40 to 282. Included in this theatre’s 
tentative schedule for next year are a new 
play by Sidney Howard especially written 
for the University’s Greek theatre and 
Robinson Jeffers’ The Tower Beyond 
Tragedy. . . . West High School of Roch- 
ester, N. Y. boasts a Dramatic Club of 
100 members and a production program 
calling for five one-act plays for assemblies 
and two full length plays for evening pub- 
lic performances. All performances are 
under the direction of Donald W. Keyes. 
During the season student members con- 
ducted poster and advertising campaigns, 
contests in the making of model stage sets, 
and the arrangement of a complete business 
and stage staff. Entirely apart from the 
activities sponsored by the Dramatic Club, 
two new ventures in the drama classes were 
inaugurated. During the first semester five 
elective non-credit classes met once each 
week to study the psychological basis for a 
working theory of acting, as well as to 
undertake specific exercises in the develop- 
ment of concentration, control of mood, 
characterization, the invention of stage 
business, technique of memorization, etc. 
The second semester two classes in the 
history and forms of the drama carried 
one-half unit of credit. These classes have 
emphasized contemporary theatre workers. 
The pupils have undertaken a project in 
the line of their special interest, play- 
writing, costume design, lighting, etc., cul- 
minating in the production in assembly of 
a one-act play written by a member of the 
group, Pursuit by Hilda Campbell, whipped 
into shape by the combined efforts of the 
class, and produced by them under the di- 
rection of Frances Etheridge. 
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JULIA PETERKIN AS HeppAa GABLER 


The distinguished American novelist played the part 
of Ibsen’s tragic heroine in a production by the 
Town Theatre of Columbia (South Carolina), 
directed by Belford Forrest. ‘The performances 
were so successful that the play was also produced 
in Charleston. (Photograph by Doris Ulmann). 


























Names for Colors 


Everyone who has pur- 
chased or used colored gelatin or 
other media has been confused at 
some time by the total lack of stand- 
ardization in terminology, or series 
of designations, for various color 
screens. If he has been obtaining his 
supply from one source and, through 
a combination of circumstances, must 
use some other make, and if he asks 
for the medium by a number, it is a 
real gamble as to what will be forth- 
coming. Similarly, if he calls it by 
name the likelihood of his obtaining 
the same shade as he has been using 
is very slight. 

Some manufacturers and distribu- 
tors list color screens by name; others 
by names and numbers; others by 
numbers alone. 

There is no uniformity in the nam- 
ing of colors. For example, one iden- 
tical color may be known as “fire 
red,” “dark carmosine,” “pure red,” 
“dark red,” and “red.” 

There is, even, a great difference of 
opinion as to the shades of a given 
color, for the same screen is variously 
called “dark amber,” “dark orange,” 
“medium amber,” or “amber” in dif- 
ferent listings. 

In numbering, aboslutely no uni- 
formity exists. One particular screen, 
such as a dark green, is given the fol- 
lowing numbers by different distribu- 
tors: 128, 38, 46, 41, 40, 22, E-15. 

In an attempt to rectify this con- 
dition, the lighting experts of the 
General Electric Company have made 
a careful examination of most of the 
screens on the American market and 
have tabulated them in a spectral 
arrangement. After studying the 
situation, they have proposed a logi- 
cal numbering and classification in- 
cluding all the tints and shades com- 


monly used. This tabulation is as 
follows: 

1—Frost 

2—Light flesh pink 

3—Flesh pink 

4—Medium pink 

5—Pink 

6—Rose pink 


7—Dark rose pink 
8—Deep pink 
9—DuBarry pink 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


What's New.. 


in theatre building and equipment 


This department aims to stimulate a closer contact between the tech- 
nicians and manufacturers who are developing new forms of theatre 
equipment, construction and service, and the readers of THEATRE 
Arts who, as indicated by the inquiries sent us concerning lighting, 
rigging, costumes, make-up, architecture, sound equipment, acoustics 
and seating problems, are looking for the latest news in all these fields. 





10—Light magenta 
11—Medium magenta 
12—Dark magenta 
13—Rose 

14—Rose purple 
15—Dark rose purple 
16—Violet 
17—Special lavender | 
18—Medium lavender 
19—Dark lavender 
20—Light purple 
21—Purple 
22—Royal purple 
23—Medium purple 
24—Dark purple 
25—Daylight blue 
26—Light sky blue 
27—Light blue 
28—Light navy blue 
29—Special steel blue 
30—Light blue special 
31—Medium sky blue | 


(Continued on next page) 








SPECIFY BRIGHAM 
GELATINE SHEETS 


Because . . 
The highest grade technical 
gelatines and Vermont spring 
water are used in their manu: 
facture assuring EXCEP. 
TIONAL TRANSPARENCY 


Because . 
They are colored with the 
strongest and most brilliant 
imported and domestic dyes 
obtainable, producing VIVID 
COLORS FAST TO LIGHT 


Because . 
They are NON. INFLAM. 
MABLE 


Because 
All orders are promptly 
shipped from freshly made up 
stock. This permits your 


wholesaler to carry a well bal- 
anced supply of new sheets at 
all times. 


Remember 


FOR EFFICIENT COLOR IN 
LIGHTING USE 
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.. THE ANSWER TO YOUR 
DRAPERY PROBLEMS 


Write us for helpful suggestions and prices on 
any of the following: 


DRAPERIES SCENERY 

DROPS CYCLORAMAS 

RIGGING LIGHTING 
SALE OR RENTAL 

? 





The above booklet sent free to identified direc- 
tors, technicians of college, high school and 
| Little Theatre. 


[NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 


340 West 41st Street New York City 











CLEON THROCKMORTON, Ine 


NEW CATALOG 
72 PAGES 


SCENERY 

HARDWARE 

RIGGING 

PAINTS 

LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
PROPERTIES 
COVERING MATERIALS 
EFFECTS 

ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 
COSTUMES 

WIGS 

MAKE UP 
ARCHITECT'S SERVICE 
DESIGNING SERVICE 
THEATRE EQUIPMENT 
BOX OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


SENT FREE 

To identified producing organizatio™ 
schools, colleges, teachers, directors 
technicians in the theatre. 


CLEON THROCKMORTON, I 
102 W. Third St., New York City 
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| ECLIPSE STUDIOS 
- 1 314 Eleventh Ave. New York 
Telephone LAckawana 4-0362 
YN, In le 
STAGE 
LIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT 
s From spotlight to color gela- 
tine—flood lights, border- 
lights, dimmers—every mod- 
ern lighting instrument is 
found in the complete 
HILITE line. Send us your 
problems. Write for prices. 
HILITE STAGE EQUIPMENT CORP. 
318 W. 48th St. New York City © 
COSTUME 
HEADQUARTERS 
for the 
STAGE 
® Our world’s-largest costume 
stock includes costumes for all 
periods, all nations, civilian or 
military. Little Theatres, col- 
om, and schools find one 
oi rent i i 
oe and efficient. A complete mai 
rectors order department is at your 
disposal. Write for catalog and 
estimate on your needs. 
ON, Im} | © EAVES COSTUME CO. 
151 West 46th St., New York 
York City 














What’s New.. 


in theatre building 
and equipment 
(Continued from preceding page) 


32—Medium blue special 
33—Medium blue 
34—Medium navy blue 
35—Dark sky blue 
36—Non-fade blue 
37—Dark blue 
38—Dark navy blue 
39—Urban blue 
40—Light green blue 
41—Moonlight blue 
42—Nile blue 
43—Light blue green 
44—Medium blue green 
45—Blue green 
46—Dark blue green 
47—Light green 
48—Medium green 
49—Dark green 
50—Light lemon 
51—Medium lemon 
52—Dark lemon 
53—Very light straw 
54—Light straw 
55—Medium straw 
56—Dark straw 
57—Light amber 
58—Medium amber 


59—Amber 
60—Dark amber 
61—Orange 


62—Light scarlet 
63—Special light red 
64—Light red 
65—Medium scarlet 


66—Pink red 
67—Fire red 
68—Pure red 


69—Special chocolate 
70—Chocolate 
75—Neutral Gray 


It will be noted that the colors 
are arranged spectrally from purple 
to red and the light tints in any 
series precede the darker shades. 

This arrangement has already been 
adopted and is in use by the follow- 
ing suppliers of gelatin color screens: 
Brigham Sheet Gelatine Company, 
Inc.; DuWico; National Theatre 
Supply Company; Century Lighting 
Equipment, Inc.; Capitol ‘Stage 
Lighting Company; Pineau & Howse, 
Stage Lighting Co., Ltd., Display 
Stage Lighting Company. 

This movement has attracted con- 
siderable interest and _ eventually 
should be most useful to the profes- 
sion. One prominent supply house 
for stage lighting equipment states— 
“We believe that if all manufacturers 
would use these standardized num- 
bers it would be much easier for all 
concerned as we have had considerable 

(Continued on next page) 











Contour Curtain in 


THE STATE 
EDUCATION BUILDING 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
Stage Equipment by 
PETER CLARK, INC. 


HE Peter Clark organization, with 

its 27 year background in the pro- 

fessional theatre field, is devoting 
special attention to the stage equi 
ment needs of small theatres and aa. 
toriums. Without departing from the 
rigid standards of excellence which 
have justified the preference accorded 
Peter Clark by leading architects and 
owners of the largest theatres, equi 
ment has been designed to sdvainaae 
meet the requirements of the stage of 
limited size. A partial list includes: 


STAGE RIGGING AND HARDWARE 
COUNTERWEIGHT SYSTEMS 
ASBESTOS AND STEEL CURTAINS 
CONTOUR CURTAINS 

HAND AND ELECTRIC CURTAIN HOIST 
DRAW CURTAIN TRACKS 

ELECTRIC DRAW CURTAIN CONTROL 
PORTABLE SEATING 

ORGAN CONSOLE LIFTS 
MECHANICAL STAGE EFFECTS 
REVOLVING STAGES 
DRAPERIES—CURTAINS 


The Little Theatre movement has pro- 
gressed too far to be content with make- 
shift equipment. A number of the new 
buildings erected within the past year 
or two are fitted with equipment as 
modern in every respect as the largest 
professional theatre. 


We have prepared an Information Sheet showing a typical 
small stage with full equipment indicated. This will be of 
material help to those who are planning their stage needs. 
Write for a copy now as present supply is limited. 


PETER CLARK, INC. 


“Stage Equipment with a Reputation” 
538 WEST 30th ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ROSCO COLOR GELATINES 
used in eight of 
The Ten Best Plays 1931-1932 


Selected by Robert Garland 
Dramatic Critic, N. Y. World-Telegram 
. Moon in the Yellow River. 
. The Animal Kingdom. 
. Counsellor-at-Law. 
. Reunion in Vienna. 
Another Language. 
Mourning Becomes Electra. 
. Night Over Taos. 
Cynara. 
. Of Thee | Sing. 
10. House of Connelly. 


Rosco Color Gelatines are always preferred when 
quality is the first consideration. 


SPECIFY ROSCO GELATINES 


Rosco Laboratories Brooklyn, N. Y. 


sleins 
M A K E - U P 


Standard for the Stage 


Write for Free Booklet 
* HOW TO MAKE-UP ¢ 


Address Dept. TA 
THE M. STEIN COSMETIC CO. 
51 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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EVERYTHING you need from a spotlight or 
| color wheel to a complete stage lighting instal- 
lation. Dependable products. Reasonable prices 
' 
{ 
| 


a 


Prompt service. Catalog on request. 


KLIEGL BROS 


; Universar Evectric STAGE LIGHTING Co.. Inc. 
321 West 5Oth Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

















REE? 
i = 
| @ The Maeharam Fabric Revue containing a 
i unique array of hundreds of actual samples of 
} unusual, colorful costume materials—sent to 
: | identified dramatic departments of colleges and 

: schools and Little Theatre groups. Samples of 
i fabrics for stage curtains and theatre draperies in- 
/ cluded upon request. 

Write for your copy now 


MAHARAM TEXTILE COMPANY 
107 West 48th Street, New York City 


Los Angeles 
6 Eat Loe St. 656 So. Los Angeles St. 
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What’s New.. 


in theatre building 
and equipment 
(Continued from preceding page) 
trouble in years past trying to be 


mind readers when receiving orders 


for gelatin numbered according to 
some other manufacturers’ catalogs, 
without knowing whose catalog they 
came from.” 

A number of the producers and 
designers have expressed themselves as 
heartily in favor of such a system and 
believe that a similar plan should be 
followed by the manufacturers of dye- 
stuffs and pigments used in connec- 
tion with draperies and stage scenery. 

The matter has been brought to the 
attention of the Inter-Society Color 
Council which is made up of repre- 
sentatives of various interested or- 
ganizations, such as the Textile Color 
Card Association, the Optical Society 
of America, and the Illuminating En- 
gineering Society. It is hoped that 
before long a standardized system will 
be worked out which will include all 
color material, pigments, glass, gela- 
tin, etc., used in the theatre. 


Regional 
Classification 
The regional idea which 


is the basis of the organization of the 


National Theatre Conference seems | 


to be in the air. The Century Light- 
ing Equipment Company has worked 
it into a plan for serving the theatre 
technician, especially the Little 
Theatre technician, in a business way. 
With the collaboration of “‘one of the 
outstanding electrical distributors in 
America’”’, the Century undertakes to 
classify all leads and queries terri- 
torially and send them on to district 
engineers whose business it will be 
to assist in solving lighting prob- 
lems and planning lighting lay-outs. 
“Heretofore,” says the company’s let- 
ter, “our organization co-operated 
with architects and engineers to the 
extent of compiling blue print draw- 
ings and specifications on large instal- 
lations. ‘Today we plan and are so 
organized as to extend this type of 
service to the Community Theatre 
and School Theatre. No two prob- 
lems are alike and therefore inqui- 
ries are given individual study. We 
only standardize in equipment speci- 
fications but rarely in stage layouts. 
Conditions—sizes—and budgets vary 
as much as our recommendations.” 
[Eprror’s Nore:—Theatre Arts is in 
close touch with leading theatre tech- 
nicians and equipment organizations to 
whom requests for further assistance or 
data on a special problem will be re- 


ferred.) 
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| 
Lighting Book 
’ 
Mailed Free - 
@ This latest 92-page catalog illus. 
trates and describes the complety 
Capitol line of theatre lighting) | A 
specialties and includes practical A 
information for the director ang? | ® 
technician. An excellent addition 
to the theatre library. Q 
a 
The Capitol line includes is 
these items and many more: | | a 
Spotlights Dimmers : 
Colorwheels Gelatines : 
Switchboards Lenses th 
Borderlights Footlights 
Scenic Effects Floodlights 
Send us your lighting problems ° 
Write for catalogue today be 
bo 
hi 
an 
a | 
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HEATRICA Co 
T R Co 
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T wh | Gel 
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. Me. clez 
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SEND FOR $@ CATALOGUE | |" 
——— ae 
J.R.CLANCY, wy 
SYRACUSENY. |) fi 
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Cr 
For 
COSTUME FABRICS A 
and STAGE DRAPERIES oH 
Of d; 
Send for interesting samples of our costume and drape tom 
materials. We carry a complete line of theatrical fabeics Cape 
of every description, in a full range of colors, all standard 
designs, and many new and exclusive novelty patterns. +: Cost 
a prompt and reliable source of supply, for fine quality Hool 
stage textiles, at attractive prices. ® Co. 
Your inquiries cordially invited trunk 
, ; Starte 
Associated Fabrics Corp. into 
723 SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK fatal 
— 
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Catalogue 
Corner 





No literature of the theatre is more important to an active organization than the catalogues 
of the companies which furnish working equipment and technical data. Every theatre library 
should have a well selected shelf of such books, carefully tested. Dramatic organizations, or 
directors, may secure catalogues by checking this list and returning to Theatre Arts Monthly. 
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ACOUSTICS 


Acoustics and Its Relation to Seating: 
American Seating Co. 
@ (See Seating.) 





Quiet Please: Housing Company. 

® The story of Acoustex, a new ceiling fin- 
ish which is aimed to quiet noise and correct 
acoustical faults. The catalogue shows the 
decorative treatment possible with particu- 
lar reference to its use in sound picture 
theatres. 


Cotor EFFECTS 


Scenic and Fresco Colors: Aljo Mfg. Co. 
®@Nothing serves better to illustrate the 
ware of the dealer in colors than a swatch 
book. The one that Aljo prepared to define 
his paints and dyes is not only well made 
and clearly colored but greatly helped by 
a prefaced index. 





Brigham Gelatines: Brigham Sheet 
Gelatine Co., Inc. 

® A swatch book of gelatines, the color desig- 
nations and numbers of which are approved 
by the lighting experts of the General Elec- 


tric Company. 


Transparent Foils: Charles Products 
Co. 

® Swatch sheets of gelatine medium that is 
aimed to retain its flexibility and is not af- 


fected by humidity. 


Gelatines: Rosco Laboratories. 

®A swatch book of gelatines issued by a 
house which specializes in gelatines, film 
cleaners and lacquer sets. 


Velveleen, Etc.: G. A. Stahl. 

®*Swatch booklets of available gelatine 
sheets and velour papers (the latter useful 
as wallpaper or panel effects) take the place 
of a catalogue for this novelty supply house. 


luminous Paints: Alexander Strobl. 

® Articles painted with U-V colors will 
glow only when U-V light is thrown on 
them,—the stronger the spotlight, the 
brighter the lights; when the light is shut 


off they cease to glow. A booklet describes 
their use. 


Costumes, Make-Up, Wics AND 
SHOES 


For Those Who Dance: Capezio. 

* An index to dancing footwear with styles 
appropriate for the many and varied types 
of dance. Also dance costumes accessories, 
rompers, shorts, blouses, trunks, which 
Capezio carries in stock in useful sizes. 





Costumes and Theatrical Accessories: 
Hooker-Howe. 

* Costumes, wigs, make-up, etc. The one 
funk of wardrobe with which this house 
started twenty-five years ago has developed 
into. a line which requires a good-sized 









tatalogue. 
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Wigs for Every Purpose and Purse: 
Rosen and Jacoby. 

® What wigs are made of, how to measure 
for them and to order them is the substance 
of the introduction to the record of Arran- 
jay’s specialties. It also describes wigs in 
a wide variety available for professional 
and amateur entertainments as well as for 
street wear. 


Dancing Footwear: Selva & Sons. 

©@ A house whose theatrical shoes have been 
known for many years list in their new cata- 
logue shoes and slippers for dancers, from 
ballet to tap, and at prices in accordance 
with the times. 


Costume Through the Ages: Waas & 
Son. 
®An illustrated catalogue the title of 


which is self-explanatory. It introduces 
descriptions of costumes, and details which 
cover jewelry, make-up, wigs, and impor- 
tant accessories. 


® Other reviews of important catalogues 
on Costumes, Wigs and Shoes appeared in 
the 1931 Catalogue Corner under the fol- 
lowing titles: 

Costumes: Eaves Costume Co. 

How to Make Up: The M. Stein Cos- 
metic Co. 


LIGHTING 


Rite-O-Lite Floodlight: Advertising Ac- 
cessories, Inc. 

®A rustproof floodlight which is made 
without glass and can carry a 150-watt 
lamp. The reflecting medium is chromium 
plated metal guaranteed unbreakable with 
a greater reflecting power than glass. 


Silver Service: Automatic Devices Co. 

® The catalogue reproduces carefully “as- 
sembly drawings” of the “Silent Steel” cur- 
tain trap as well as of the control panel 
which this firm markets under the trade- 
name “STABILARC” motor’ generator. 
This is a multiple type, multi-generator for 
converting alternating current into direct 
current. 


Catalogue Number 20: Back Stage 
Equipment Co. 

® The catalogue is an illustrated record of 
electrical appliances for theatrical and ex- 
hibition purposes, ranging from portable 
screens to permanent colored border lights. 
and portable dimmer boxes. The latter are 
of particular use for traveling companies 
and outdoor stages where a temporary 
switchboard is required. 


Bel-Sun-Lite: Belson Mfg. Co. 

© Catalogue No. 30 lists and shows pictures 
of the footlights, border lights, and reflec- 
tors carried by this firm. An addition which 
receives special attention is the Bel-Sun- 
Lite Flood for use both indoors and out, 
and said to be weatherproof. Its greatest 
diameter is only 12” and the heaviest lamp 
in the series weighs less than 20 ibs. 





Apparatus and Effects: Chicago Stage 
Lighting Co., Inc. 

® The descriptive details appended to every 
illustration in this considerable catalogue 
of stage lighting and equipment make the 
special uses to which the material is put 
more clear and definite than usual. The 
index which completes the 130-page book 
also gives it an added value. 


Illumination Control for the Modern 
Theatre: Cutler-Hammer. 

® The 110 steps from full brilliancy to 
black-out which can be accomplished by the 
“Simplicity Dimmers” is a particular fea- 
ture emphasized in this catalogue. The 
dimmer is as easily used in a small as in a 
large house. Hundreds of colored bulbs at 
every possible point can, it is claimed, be 
controlled with this pilot board by the 
action of one switch. 


The Fulco Projector: E. E. Fulton Co. 
© Descriptive illustrations of a projector 
designed and built to meet present-day re- 
quirements for projection and sound repro- 
duction. 


Kliegl Theatrical, Decorative, Spectac- 
ular Lighting: Kliegl. 

® Catalogue A lists the complete line of 
lighting specialties for theatrical, decora- 
tive, and spectacular lighting carried by 
this nationally known firm. Profusely illus- 
trated, and so compactly arranged that any 
answer to special requirements can be im- 
mediately discovered. 


Theatre Switchboards: Nofuze: 
inghouse Electric Mfg. Co. 

® Realizing that various types of theatres 
need various types of control equipment in 
their theatre switchboards, Westinghouse 
has developed seven different types and 
lists them in Circular 1702B with recom- 
mendations, charts, and photographs of the 
particular kind best suited for the particu- 
lar need. Catalogue 2246, (Nofuze) shows 
a complete line of circuit breakers aimed 
at forming safety valves for the protection 
of circuits and equipment against excess 
current. Carefully illustrated with photo- 
graphs and helpful installation information. 


West- 


® Other reviews of important catalogues 
on Lighting appeared in the 1931 Catalogue 
Corner under the following titles: 
Stage Lighting Apparatus: 
Stage Lighting Co. 

Catalogue of Lighting Equipment: Cen- 
tury Lighting Equipment Co. 
Spotlights and Electric Stage Effects: 
Charles I. Newton Co. 


Capitol 


Piays, Music, Etc. 


Drama Service Bureau Studios: 

®@ Beside the lists of plays for all purposes 
offered to producers, this is a service which 
includes personal shopping, the choice of 
theatre schools or camps, design and exe- 
cution of sets, etc. 





® Plays for amateurs, for schools, for va- 





rious forms of entertainment as well as 
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Catalogue 
Corner continued 





books on the theatre, are included in spe- 
cial lists issued by the publishing houses 
whose names appear below: 

W. H. Baker Co. 

The Willis N. Bugbee Co. 

T. S. Denison & Company 

Dramatic Publishing Co. 

Samuel French 

Ivan Bloom Hardin Co. 

Longman’s Green & Co. 

Perry Mansfield 

Penn Publishing Co. 

Isaac Pitman & Son 

B. Westermann Co., Inc. 


® Other reviews of important catalogues 
of Plays, Music, etc., appeared in the 1931 
catalogue corner under the following titles: 
Plays and Books on the Drama: D. 
Appleton and Co. 

One-Act Plays: Haylofters Company. 
For the Theatre Library: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

Books of Plays: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


SCENERY AND DRAPERIES 


(See also Stage Hardware and SuppPlies.) 
Fabric Book: Associated Fabrics Cor- 
poration. 

e Sheet after sheet of textiles suitable for 
curtains, draperies, costumes sent on request 
to accredited little theatre groups. 





Fabric Revue: Maharam Textile Com- 
pany. 

® Hundreds of actual samples of costume 
materials fabrics for stage curtains and 
theatre draperies. 


Stage Settings: Amelia Grain. 

® Stage settings “tie-on and tack-on” with 
the suggestive label are promised for all 
and every possible play, adapted to the 
small stage. The exact size of the stage 
is necessary in ordering. 


Scenery and Draperies: Tiffin Scenic 
Studios. 

® Copious illustrations, many of them in 
color, and all with captions identifying the 
style of setting, mark the booklet of this 
house, conveniently located in the Middle 
West, which is equipped to ship out scenery 
at a moment’s notice, as well as to build it 
to order. 

@ A review of an important catalogue on 
Scenery, etc. appeared in the April, 1932 
What’s New under the title: 

New Catalogue: Cleon Throckmorton, 
Inc. 


SEATING 


Auditorium Seating: Seating Solutions 
for Sound Distortion: Theatre Seating: 
American Seating Company. 

® Two catalogues which show various types 
of theatre and auditorium seats and which 
take up the special needs involved in seat- 
ing large crowds as comfortably and quick- 
ly as possible, are supplemented by a book- 
let developing a report on “Acoustics and 
Its Relation to Seating” which analyzes one 
of the most important problems of theatre 
building and equipment. 





Modern Theatre Seating: Irwin Seating 
Company. 

® Wood and upholstered chairs for use in 
every type and kind of theatre are hand- 
somely illustrated and described. 


® Other reviews of important catalogues 





on Seating appeared in the 1931 Catalogue 
Corner under the following titles: 
Modern Theatre Seating: National 
Theatre Supply Co. 

Motion Pictures for the School Audi- 
torium: National Theatre Supply Co. 


SouND EFFECTS 


Sound Effects: Columbia Phonograph 
Co., Inc. 

® A series of phonograph records prepared 
for off-stage use in the theatre has been 
added to and brought up to date. Ten 10” 
double-faced records complete a set. 





Transcription Effects: The Gennett 
Record Co. 

© Effects transcribed from life make suit- 
able backgrounds available for use on any 
phonograph. They are issued in the form 
of !0” double-face records, licensed for 
radio broadcast use without payment of 
copyright or royalty. 


STAGE HARDWARE AND SUPPLIES 





Theatrical Stage Hardware: J. R. 
Clancy, Inc. : 

® From Stage Screw to a full counterbal- 
ancing system—64 pages of stage hardware 
—described and illustrated. Subdivisions 
such as “Set” Scenery, “Curtains,” Counter- 
balancing Rigging, “Hanging” Scenery, 
make for quick reference. 


Stage Equipment with a Reputation: 
Peter Clark, Inc. 

@A small, illustrated pamphlet on stage 
hardware is the only printed booklet that 
Peter Clark uses, but he supplements this 
with single sheets illustrating such material 
as an automatic curtain machine, a screen 
adjuster, counterweight hoist, etc., and 
with a little leaflet that analyzes all of his 
products and undertakings, from the archi- 
tects’ service of his Engineering Depart- 
ment to Movietone lifts. One of the most 
complete equipment services in the country. 


Stage Settings and Scenery for Colleges 
and Little Theatres: The Laurence 
Studios. 

@In the catalogue, called Number 33, of 
this organization of artists, designers, elec- 
tricians, carpenters, etc., who have been 
brought together to visualize and execute 
any problem or plan relating to the theatre, 
a feature of particular interest is the illus- 
trations of unit sets—for little theatre and 
school use, so devised that they may be as- 
sembled in any form, the same pieces being 
used to represent castle or cottage, forest 
or garden, etc. Detail drawings of stage 
hardware, lighting and rigging are also 
included. 


Theatre Requirements: Movie Supply 
Company. 

® A list of particular interest to those small 
theatres which fill their empty hours with 
moving pictures, showing every available 
gadget, from rubber matting to asbestos- 
covered wire. 


@ Other reviews of important catalogues 
on Stage Hardware and Supplies appeared 
in the 1931 Catalogue Corner under the 
following titles: 

The Novflex Setting: Novelty Scenic 
Studios. 

Vallen Presents: 
Company, Inc. 
Draperies and Supplies for Large and 
Small Theatres: I. Weiss and Sons. 


Vallen’ Electrica? 








THEATRE CARPETS 





W. & J. Sloane. 

Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 
The Mohawk Carpet Mills. 

® Catalogues, most of them in color, illys.{i 
trating special carpets suitable to the needs 
of theatres large and small, are issued by 
the firms listed above. 


















For 
A Theatre Library 





Theatre Arts Prints 


Introduction by 
John Mason Brown 


An indispensable collection of 
150 photographs of settings, 
costumes, stages, etc., from the 
days of the Greeks to our 
own. For students, teachers 


and theatre-lovers. $2.50 
ro 
The Art of the 
Dance 


By Isadora Duncan 
Edited by Sheldon Cheney 


Twenty singularly suggestive 
and informative essays, a 
unique contribution to the sub- 
ject and a trenchant document 
in the history of modern art. 

$7.50 


Theatres 
By Joseph Urban 


Forty-eight plates from origi- 
nal drawings of theatres, 
opera houses, and motion pic- 
ture theatres, already com- 
pleted or in project. With an 
introduction by the artist. 
$7.50 


Theatre 
Edited by Edith J. R. Isaacs 


An invaluable collection of 
thirty-one essays on the arts 
and artists of the theatre in 
the light of he past ten crea- 
tive years of American theatre 
history. $4.5 


Drawings for the 
Theatre 
By Robert Edmond Jones 


Selected reproductions which 
stand as a record of the work 
of one of America’s foremost 


designers; a prophecy for the 
theatre of tomorrow. 5.00 
* 


Order from 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
119 W. 57th St., N. Y. City 


99 Regent St., London, W.!. 
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Theatrical Equipment 











\ Books 
THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS fa 
|] Successful One Act Plays 
—— | Send for list 


Sav weve Ve 





|p.0.Box 1441 Hartford, Conn. 








BOOKS ON THE THEATRE 
for the Librarian, the Student 
and the Collector 
Catalogue 29, entitled 
PLAYS, PLAYERS & PUPPETS 
sent post free on request to 
J. KYRLE FIETCHER, LTD. 
The Bridge, Newport, Mon., England 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





RENT FROM BEAUMONT 
SCENERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
DRAPES, PAINTED SETS, ETC. 
Supplying Schools - Churches - Clubs - Little 
Theatres - all kinds of Entertainment on a 
“RENTAL BASIS.” Finest service in the coun- 

try and most reasonable prices. 
Write for Information To 
BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 
443 West 47th St. NEW YORK CITY 

Telephone LOngacre 5-5252—5-5253. 


CHARLES it. NEWTON 
STAGE LIGHTING EFFEOTS 

Many Little Theatre Stage Directors 
are usi Baby Spotlights only for 
lighting their entire productions. Our 
Baby & ts $6 to $15. Moving Clouds, 
Water Ripples, Ocean Waves, Snow, 
Floodlights, Stereopticons, Etc. 

258 West 14th Street, N. Y. Oity 
Teal. CHelsea 8-2171—All Heurs 
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Costumes 





your show the same as Broad- 
COSTUME way managers do. Brooks 


Costumes are used in practically every New 
York production. These same costumes are 
available for your use. World’s largest and most 
beautiful collection to choose from. Send list 
of requirements for our proposal. 


1BROOKS 260 W. 4ist St., New York 





BROADWAY THEATRICAL 
COSTUMING CO. 
100-82 Stratford Street 
Forest Hills, L. I., New York 


Costumes for rent and sale, prices in keeping 
with the times, write for descriptions. 


Mail and phone orders carefully filled 
E. Davipson, Prop. 











Charles Chrisdie Co., Inc. 
Exclusive Fancy Costumes 


Extensive wardrobes including all 

types of costumes for your every 

stage need. 

Costumes rented, sold or made to 
order. 


41 West 47th St., New York City 









“ARRANJAY’S WIGS” 
Natural Looking 
100 styles, all colors 
5e each and up 
Special Prices in 
quantity 
New exclusive process 
S waves perma- 
nent—no extra cost— . 
yy life of wig. ‘ 
‘or Catalogue A Human Hair Wigs 
Phone CHelsea 3-8340 for sale and ms 


Rosen & Jacozy, Inc., 34 W. 20th St., New York 








LUMINOUS COLORS 


that glow in the dark 
For Costumes . Sceneries . Makeup 


You can produce the same startling luminescent effects 
featured in leading Broadway productions. 
Send for our price list and free folder completely 
describing Luminous Paints and U. V. Colors. 


STROBLITE CO., 35 West 52nd Street, New York 


I.WEISS & SONS 


Mfrs. of 
CURTAINS DRAPERIES FURNITURE 





for 
THEATRE & STAGE 
445 West 45th St. 


AL JO SCENIC 
PAINTS, ANILINES 
and Supplies 
Write for Color Book and Price List 


ALJO MANUFACTURING CO. 
130 West 2Ist St., New York City 


New York 





723 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


n. e. corner 48th Street. Tel. LA 4-6172 
































LIGHTING THE 
AMATEUR STAGE 
A Practical Layout 
By HENNING NELMs 


With Line-cut Illustrations by 
the Author 


In paper, $.60 Cloth, $1.00 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
119 West 57th Street, New York City 





MU 


When you are in London 


visik 


THE BALLET CLUB 


2 Ladbroke Road, W. 11 


Pevbevmenses 


Every Sunday and Thursday 
at 9 P.M, 


during theatetedl season 


September to July 


Guest Tickets 
to Readers of 


Theatre Arts M onthly 


COPECO 
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Painter of 


Mourning Becomes Electra 


Counsellor-at-Law 


Of Thee I Sing 





ROBERT W. BERGMAN 


142 West 39th Street, N. Y. 








When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
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Two Complete Sets 


of 


THEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE 


1916—Quarterly and Monthly—1931 
With Over 3000 Illustrations 


$ 925.00 An unexpected good fortune has enabled us to buy two copies each of the rarest $225.00 
out of print issues of Theatre Arts, thus filling out two complete sets which we 7 


BOUND have bound to insure their permanence. 


— ARTS represents the only permanent and authoritative record of 


the past momentous years in the progress of the world theatre, giving by 


BOUND 











text and illustration a vivid account of dominant events from Broadway to 
Moscow. Theatre-lovers and theatre-workers will find in these sets a wealth of 


material on playwriting, acting, directing, architecture, stage design, costum- 


ing, lighting and the dance. 


vv WT W 


f 
|. 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY | 
1924 Complete 1931 


Volumes Vill—XV | 


Theatre Arts, complete in its monthly form. An invaluable foundation for a 


theatre library, containing many rare issues and over 2,000 illustrations. | 


Unbound $125.00 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc., 119 West 57th Street, NEW YORK,N. Y. 
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| GOODMAN THEATRE 


School and Studio Directory continued 








ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


School of the 


DRAMA 


Maurice GNESIN, PH.D. 
Head of Drama Department 


Mary AGNEs DOYLE 
Asst. Head of Drama Department 


The school operates its own 
theatre and has a highly trained 
professional faculty. 

Accredited. Degree and Cer- 
tificate offered. 

The courses are so designed 
that students may specialize ac- 
cording to their preference and 
ability in either acting, produc- 
tion, or design. 

Limited number of applications 
accepted. 


eet 


For descriptive matter address 


Secretary 


THE GOODMAN THEATRE 
Dept.TA., Art Institute of Chicago 
Chicago, Ill. 




















THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO THEATRE 


310 W. 73rd St., New York, at Riverside Drive 


A COURSE IN ACTING 
TALKING PICTURES 
RADIO BROADCASTING 
Day and Evening Classes 


All students act each 
week in studio productions. 
Work sponsored by: 


Eva Le Gallienne 
Mr. & Mrs. Coburn 
Edith Wynne Matthison 


Teacher of Alice Brady and 
ers prominent in the theatre 


Fall Session Begins October 3rd 


Write for Catalogue 4 
Telephone: 


ENdicott 2-3345 











The Bungalow School— 
HUDELAH the Sea 


DELAH School 


of rr SPOKEN WORD ci 
AND THEATRE WORKSHOP 


On Martha's Ano ad Island, Mass. 
Year 
Dramatic Art. Acting. Stage Direc- 
tion. Professional Stock Company 
playing nightly. Land and water sports. 
July Term just commencing 


CATALOGUE ON RIQUEST 
Address 


REGISTRAR 
PHIDELAH RICE SCHOOL 
Oak Bluffs, Massachusetts 




















ec THE DANCE e 


CHESTER HALE 
SCHOOL 


America's Foremost School 
of the Dance 


Ballet ¢ Toe ¢ Tap @ Acrobatics 
Summer Session 


1697 Broadway at 53rd Street 
New York City 











Frances 
ROBINSON-DUFF 


**America’s most eminent 
dramatic coach” 


Technical Training in all 
Branches of Theatre Art 
for the 
ACTOR e SINGER ¢ TEACHER 
PUBLIC SPEAKER 
Training for Sound-Picture Acting 
SPECIAL INTENSIVE WINTER COURSES 


Write or phone for prospectus 


235 E. 62d St., N.Y.C. RHinelander 4-7900 











MARIA 
OUSPENSKAYA 
+ 


Private and class lessons for Actors 
and Singers in the Technique of Act- 
ing, Expression and coaching for parts. 
Fall term begins October Ist. 
Enrollments are now being accepted. 
* 


For information and terms apply to 


GEORGE BIRSE, MANAGER 


Hotel Ansonia 


Broadway and 73rd Street New York City 











MERICAN 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 





ACADEMY 


For 48 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic and Expressional Training 


PREPARES FOR ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING 
FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER 26th 


Catalogue describing all courses from. the Secretary 
ROOM 152-G 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 





Albertina 


RASCH 


MODERN SCHOOL 
OF THE DANCE 


2 
113 WEST 57th STREET 


® NEW YORK & 


@e 
SERGE! 
POPELOFF 
Studio of 
Dance and Mime 


Advanced and Beginners’ 
Courses in every style of 
Dance Art. 





Daily Professional Classes 


NOTE! Our Beautiful New 
CATALOG, a PICTURE de- 
scription mailed upon request 


801 Carnegie Hall, Cleveland, Ohio 
Phone Cherry 4876 

















The 
Lisa Gardiner 
School of Dancing 


New Season Opens 
| October 3. 1932 


sanemiand 


1708 S. Street, Northwest 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 
Phone: North 0874 























When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
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Tmeatre Arts IDimrcrORY 











Books 
THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


Successful One Act Plays 
Send for list 


P.0.Box 1441 Hartford, Conn. 








BOOKS ON THE THEATRE 
for the Librarian, the Student 
and the Collector 
Catalogue 29, entitled 
PLAYS, PLAYERS & PUPPETS 
sent post free on request to 


J. KYRLE FIETCHER, LTD. 


@® HAROLD EVANS 


Organizer and Director 


of the 
PLAYSHOP, OHIO UNIVERSITY 
Acting experience with the Actor's Theatre 
AVAILABLE 


SEASON 1932-33 
Address: care of The Theatre Arts Monthly 


LELAND POWERS SCHOOL 
of the THEATRE 


Complete courses in acting, directing and teach- 
ing. Faculty of professionals. 
Fully equipped Little Theatre 
Under Direction Moroni OLSEN 
Send for Catalogue 


MRS. LELAND POWERS, Principal 
Dept. A, 81 Evans Way, Boston, Mass. 




















The Bridge, Newport, Mon., England 
Costumes 
your show the same as Broad- 
COSTUME way managers do. Brooks 


Costumes are used in practically every New 
York production. These same costumes are 
available for your use. World’s largest and most 
beautiful collection to choose from. Send list 
|| of requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS 260 W. 4ist St., New York 


COSTUMES 


EAVES COSTUME CO., Inc. 
151 W. 46th St., New York 
Costumers to leading Broadway producers 
Costumes for rent from stock of 100,000 or 
made to order—prices moderate. 
Illustrated catalogue sent free to managers 
and directors of amateur producing groups. 








Charles Chrisdie Co., Inc. 
Exclusive Fancy Costumes 
Extensive wardrobes including all 
types of costumes for your every 

stage need. 

Costumes rented, sold or made to 
order. 

41 West 47th St., New York City 














Theatrical Equipment 


RENT FROM BEAUMONT 
SCENERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
DRAPES, PAINTED SETS, ETC. 
Supplying Schools - Churches - Clubs - Little 
Theatres - all kinds of Entertainment on a 
“RENTAL BASIS.” Finest service in the coun- 

try and most reasonable prices. 

Write for Information To 
BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 
443 West 47th St. NEW YORK CITY 

Telephone LOngacre 5-5252—5-5253. 


WEISS & SONS 


Mfrs. of 
CURTAINS DRAPERIES FURNITURE 


for 
THEATR: & STAGE 
445 West 45th St. 


AL JO SCENEC 
PAINTS. ANILINES 
and Supplies 
Write for Color Book and Price List 


ALJO MANUFACTURING CO. 
130 West 2Ist St., New York City 








CHARLES I. NEWTON 
STAGE LIGHTING EFFECTS 
Unique Lighting Effects are obtained 
by using Baby Spots to light your 
productions.  & Baby ogee $6 to 
gis. Our 1000 Watt Spots $25. 
loodlights, Stereopticons, Electrical 
Effects of every description. Write for 
illustrated price list. 
253 West 14th Street, N. Y. City 














New York 








ECLIPSE STUDIOS) 
DRAPERY 

SCENERY | 

NEW USED 


SALE RENT 


314 Eleventh Ave. New York 
Telephone LAckawana 4-0362 
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THEATRE-WORKERS 


“SCHAUBUCHER” 


Richard Wagner und Bayreuth 
PROF. OSKAR BIE 


82 pictures 


Tanzerinnen der Gegenwart 
FRED HILDENBRANDT 


57 pictures 


An den Hofen der Maharadschas 
ALICE SCHALEK 


65 pictures 


DR. ARNOLD FEDERMAN 
Poet and Painter, President of the 


The exquisite vivid 





A collection of splendid picture books for grown-ups. 


Each volume bound in attractive cover—$1 


With 98 fine plates. 4°. 
Fuseli was perhaps the finest pictorial inter- 
preter of Shakespeare. He contributed widely 
to the magnificent London stage-settings of 


Shakespeare about 1800. 


DR. ALFRED KUHN Hermann Haller 
70 large-sized plates. 4°. 


BOOKS WITH WONDERFUL PICTURES 
First Class Eye Education for 


AND THEATRE-GOERS 


Der russiche Revolutionsfilm 
HIGH COMMISSIONER 





LUNATSCHARSKY 75 pictures 
Hollywood 
DR. DEBRIES | 
61 pictures | 


Altische Kultstatten 
DR. EMIL WALDMANN 


co ° 
5/7 pictures 


Johann Heinrich Fussli (Fuseli). 
Royal Academy. 
Price $5.30 





Price $3.70 


sculpture of Haller is 


already to be found in the most distinguished 
American collections of modern Art. 


ta 


FELIX WEINGARTNER § Lebenserinnerungen. 
The world-famed conductor’s life-story, re- 
vealing a charming personality ; one who knows 
how to tell about interesting experiences, de- 
lightful acquaintances and musical doings the 
world over. 2 vols. richly illustrated $6 


ORELL FUESSLI, VERLAG 
ZURICH AND LEIPZIG 
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